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The 


NATIONAL 


Flexible Storm-Proof 


DOOR HANGER 


The difference between “National” Hangers and other Hangers lies not only in 
the word “National,” which is enough alone to satisfy no small percentage of 
dealers, but in their vastly superior construction. 






No. 
77 


(Patented April 24, 1906) 
(Patented September 24, 1912) 


In the first place they are made of heavy gauge steel with both connecting strap 
and drop strap reinforced with heavy embossing. 


Their construction although simple reflects the “National” forethought for 
scientific details, that are lacking in other Hangers, the Flexible Hinge-Joint 
which eliminates vibration in the Hanger and allows for the necessary yield- 
ing of the door in receiving bumps, the oil holes for the bearings, and the rail 
with the bird-proof hood extending below the tey of the door. 


The storm-proof rail is a rapid seller, and is made in two pieces with dove- 
tailed joints, doing away with the need of cover splices. The cover can be re- 
moved at any time for painting inside the rail. 


Outstanding features like these are what form the very essence of popularity 
itself, and these Hangers boost the name of “National” wherever they are sold. 


Buy direct and let “National” in turn boost your name. 


National Mfg. Company 
Sterling, Illinois 
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Chain Stores 








wat © WIN CHE STE. 


Mean to You 








The wholesalers and jobbers thoroughly discuss the new plan with J. E. 
Otterson, president of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, in this 
issue. In succeeding issues the retailer will be heard from. 











Part Two 
The Wholesaler’s Side of the 
~ Winchester Plan 


By Roy F. SOULE 


N last week’s issue of HARDWARE AGE we discussed the effect of the 
Winchester Chain Scores on manufacturers. In such circles consid- 
erable heat has developed, but when compared to the conflagration 

the Winchester system has started among wholesalers of hardware 
the manufacturers’ blaze seems but a bonfire. 

If the thousand dealers who have already accepted the Winchester 
plan are reinforced by another thousand dealers whom the Win- 
chester Company hope and are working to “sign up”; if these 2,000 
stores should all sell the new Winchester products to the exclusion of 
the hardware they have been selling, the wholesalers would lose a large 
amount of business. 

If the Winchester Company establishes in the various hardware 
centers its own distributing houses from which they would supply 
not only the needs of their dealers for Winchester products, but for 
other hardware as well, they promptly become more vigorous competi- 
tors of the wholesalers. In fact they would be wholesalers as well as 
manufacturers. This most of the wholesalers believe to be the Win- 
chester plan. 

Most of the wholesalers are thinking calmly and clearly on this 
subject, and are going rapidly forward to combat the Winchester plan 
which they believe to be a menace to all branches of the hardware busi- 
ness. A few excitable wholesalers are, however, running in circles with 
proposals that puff at sails like squalls preceding a heavy blow. 
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Among these fitful gusts is the suggestion to utilize a small existing 
en plant to manufacture “Winchester” shells and ecart- 
ridges. 

Of the wholesalers interviewed one single concern seemed to view 
the situation with no sign of alarm. The officers of this wholesale 
house said they looked upon the Winchester competition much as they 
looked upon the competition of any of the big wholesale hardware 
concerns who were pushing private brands. 

The viewpoint of this wholesaler does not, however, prevail of any 
other wholesale establishment where we have had interviews. The 
enormous majority of the wholesalers believe that the Winchester Chain 
Stores are doomed to failure, and that in such event they will take 
many retailers on the rocks with them. These wholesale merchants at- 
tach great‘importance to the fact that Mr. Liggett is an influential fac- 
tor in the Winchester Company. They say that while the Winchester 
representatives in soliciting dealers lay great stress upon the success 
of the Liggett Drug Stores they are careful to say nothing of the Hall 
Mark Jewelry Stores, which is another chain store venture in which 
Mr. Liggett is interested. 

A few of the wholesalers believe the Winchester plan to be a stock 
selling proposition, while others are inclined to believe that the amount 
of stock each dealer is required to own cuts but little ice in the financing 
of the Winchester Company. 

There is a very general feeling among jobbers that the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, which in the past distributed its arms and 
ammunition exclusively through wholesalers, owed their success largely 
to the loyal co-operation of such wholesale distributors. The products 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company were never sold at exces- 
sive profits by the wholesalers, and it is undoubtedly true that great ef- 
forts were put forth by the wholesalers to develop customers for Win- 
chester arms and ammunition. Under the present Winchester plans 
for distribution the wholesalers feel that they are to suffer a grave in- 
justice, and that the injury extends to most of their retail customers. 
Birth to this feeling has come from the apparently well founded belief 
that the Winchester Chain Stores are to enjoy preferential prices on 
Winchester guns and ammunitions. The wholesalers claim that inas- 
much as their mark upon such goods has only been around 18% that they 
are not. in position to supply hardware merchants who are not Winches- 
ter dealers, at prices which will permit them to properly compete with 
the price favored stores, unless the Jobbers elect to take such business 
at a loss. 

This special price to Winchester stores is stirring up the hornets 
more than any other feature of the Winchester Chain Store plan. The 
wholesalers think the preferential will give the Winchester dealers 
about 12% the best of other dealers on Winchester guns and ammuni- 
tion. The Winchester Company says it has not yet determined what 
the differential will be, but that there will probably be a difference. 

The executive committee of the National Hardware Association 
called a conference with Mr. J. E. Otterson, President of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, at the Astor Hotel, in New York City, on De- 
cember 3rd, to discuss this very important matter. 

Secretary Fernley has issued a report of that meeting as follows: 





Mr. Otterson: The Winchester Co. pro- course, develop gradually. We do not start 
poses first to broaden its line of manufac- out with a large production. 
ture. We expect to manufacture a number We have decided to sell these new prod- 





of articles upon which we will put the Win- ucts direct to a selected list of retail hard- 
chester brand and name. We will manufac- ware dealers throughout the United States 
ture cutlery, skates, fishing tackle, flash in towns less than 50,000 population and 
lights and a line of tools. to offer them for sale in stores owned and 
Our production in this sense will, of operated by the Winchester Co. under the 
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Winchester name in towns greater than 
50,000 population. 

We will not sell these new Winchester 
products generally to the hardware trade. 
We will not sell them to jobbers—we will 
not sell them to retail merchants other 
than our selected dealers. 

They will be sold in only two places, viz.: 
Our own stores in the larger cities and our 
selected dealers in the smaller cities. 

We will likewise sell our guns and am- 
munition direct to these selected dealers 
and through our own stores in the larger 
cities. 

We will also continue to sell our guns 
and ammunition through the jobbers gener- 
ally as we have heretofore if the jobbers 
will buy from us. 

Our selected dedlers will, therefore, have 
the exclusive sale in their town on all 
Winchester products with the exception of 
guns and ammunition. 

Our exclusive dealers cannot buy from us 
any article of hardware except that upon 
which we put our name. 

The large majority of our articles will 
be made in our own shops. There will ve 
a few articles made in other shops which 
will bear our name, but which we are not 
prepared to manufacture ourselves, but 
which we are putting into our line in order 
to complete it. 

It is not our present plan nor our future 
plan so far as we have any vision or idea 
to go beyond this in the matter of jobbing 
or competing with you jobbers. We are 
not going into the jobbing business. 

I think, Mr. President, that is a brief 
statement of our policy. 

Mr. Bihler: In connection with the brands 
of goods which you have taken over. Cer- 
tain jobbers have been selling those lines 
for a great many years. I understand 
from your remarks that you will no longer 
market these goods under the old name, 
such as Barney & Berry Skates; Kendryx 
Fishing Tackle, etc. 

Mr. Otterson: That was our original 
idea and may be modified. That depends 
a little on the jobbers’ attitude toward 
us. If we do sell to the jobbers, these 
lines will be sold under their old names 
and not under the Winchester name. 

Mr. Decatur: I would like to be in- 
formed by you if we are to be in a position 
to sell the retailer loaded shells, ammuni- 
tion and arms at the same price as you 
sell the Winchester stores. 

Mr. Otterson: Probably not—what our 
price will be to the selected dealers is, of 
course, a matter of determination. When 
we have our new plan in force, we wili 
be able to determine it—it may be that we 
can distribute at a lower cost than you do, 
in which event our exclusive dealers will 
have a lower price than some dealer in 
the same town would have to pay. 

Mr. Decatur: We have come in contact 
with many of the men whom you have 
signed up. They have been impressed with 
what your solicitors have said to them 


that your policy in the very near future 
is to eliminate the jobber. 

Mr. Otterson: It is not our policy to 
eliminate the jobbers on Winchester guns 
and ammunition. Whether we do or not, I 
think it depends more on you than our- 
selves. If our present plan is successful, 
it is our plan to continue it—if it is un- 
succesful it will probably be modified. 
Whether it is successful depends largely 
on your attitude toward us. I think there 
is still an incentive on the part of the 
jobbers to continue to sell Winchester 
guns and ammunition. The fact that we 
have gone into competition with you in 
this one particular, does not warrant the 
suggestion in our mind that you go oui 
of the business. 

A Member: What is the incentive? 

Mr. Otterson: That there will still be 
a profit to be made and your customers 
to be served. We do not expect to eliminate 
the profit any more than we have in the 
past. We are not going to reduce your 
profits. We are going to sell you as we 
have sold you and as favorably as our 
competitors have sold you. 

Mr. Bihler: Some of the gentlemen 
whom you have signed up are to-day buy- 
ing Winchester arms within 5 per cent of 
your price to the jobber. Can the jobber 
afford to meet your competition? 

Mr. Otterson: We have not solicited 
any business in guns or ammunitions from 
these selected dealers as all our salesmen 
have instructions not to solicit any business. 

I can give you this assurance that what- 
ever mistakes we make, it is not our 
thought to conduct business at a loss. If 
it costs us more than 5 per cent they will 
be charged more than 5 per cent. 

On the other hand, should it develop that 
we can distribute more cheaply than you 
can to these exclusive dealers, I think you 
will agree that it is an entirely sound plan 
on our part to do so. . 

Mr. Decatur: I would like to ask Mr. 
Otterson what he would do if he were in 
our place. You naturally would not dis- 
tribute any merchandise at a loss? 

Mr. Otterson: I recognize that the whole- 
salers have rendered a service to the deal- 
ers that we cannot render or do not pro- 
pose to render. You have occupied in some 
instances paternal relationship toward them 
and I have not the slightest doubt but 
that the service you have given them is 
worth more to them than the service we 
can give them. I do not consider that 
under the circumstances like that, it is 
necessary for you to meet the price that 
we make to these selected dealers if that 
price should be lower than the price you 
would be able to make to your dealers. 

I think your dealers will ask it and 
expect it, and I think under those cir- 
cumstances that it is your duty and op- 
portunity to explain to them the “eal 
which grow out of the services you have 
given them in the past and expect to render 
them in the future. 
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{ think you will agree with me thar 
hardware merchants throughout the United 
States—take any two or three in a given 
town—very frequently one of those mer- 
chants can buy goods at a lower price than 
any other merchant in the town can buy 
them. He continues business—he does not 
go out of business—if there is a demand 
for those goods, he carries them. 

Mr. Bihler: For a number of years, the 
Winchester Co. have issued a_ schedule 
showing recommended prices at retail. 
Will your Winchester stores in cities under 
50,000 population be required, under their 
contract, to strictly observe that suggested 
schedule which heretofore has allowed the 
retailer a very fair margin of profit? 

Mr. Otterson: I do not believe there is 
any specific clause in our contract with 
the retailer on that point. Our policy, 
however, shall be to use every influence 
we have to insist that those dealers gener- 
ally maintain this suggested retail price, 
and we believe we will be successful in 
that matter. They are not going to oper- 
ate cut price stores on the Winchester 
goods if we can prevent it. How far we 
can go you know better than I do. 

Mr. Hulburd: I would like to ask the 
question as to just what idea is back 
of the new Winchester policy—is it the 
thought that the economic plan of distribu- 
tion through the jobber is fundamentally 
wrong or is it because of the necessity of 
finding an output for a very large pro- 
duction which it was feared could not be 
distributed by the jobber? 

Mr. Otterson: The first purpose was to 
find an output for the production of a 
factory which had been greatly enlarged 
and which could not find sufficient business 
in existing lines. We became convinced 
that we could not find distribution for it 
through the channels through which we 
had previously distributed our goods and 
that some other plan of distribution was 
desirable and necessary, and we devised 
this plan. 

I believe that there is a place for the 
jobber, that there always will be in the 
hardware trade. I believe that he has a 
legitimate sphere of activity and nothing 
we can do will change that, and our plan 
has not that for its purpose. 

I believe that our plan is economically 
more sound than yours. If we were to 
go into the general line of hardware with 
the idea of doing a general hardware 
jobbing business and were to travel sales- 
men to the extent you do, covering the 
territory as carefully and frequently and 
rendering to the dealer the kind of serv- 
ice you render him, then I believe our cost 
would probably be as great as yours, but 
it is not our intention to do that. 

I believe that a large manufacturer like 
ourselves, making a selected line of articles 
and selling them to a selected line of deal- 
ers, can distribute them more cheaply 
direct. 

Mr. Hulburd: We have always pushed 
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the sale of Winchester goods, and I think 
the question of incentive is one which is 
very important. If the jobber must go to 
the trade and admit that he is handicapped 
to the extent of 124% per cent, how is he 
going to get anywhere? 

Mr. Otterson: I should think* that the 
number of dealers to whom we will sell 
guns and ammunition directly will amount 
to something less than 10 per cent of the 
dealers now handling ammunition. In 
other words, we sell 10 per cent—the re- 
maining 90 per cent you have. We are 
not going to sell them directly. 

Mr. Hulburd: I am simply seeking for 
information; the point is—is it fair to 
impose a handicap on 90 per cent of the 
trade for the benefit of the 10 per cent? 

Mr. Otterson: I do not quite see how 
you can question the fairness of it—it is 
entirely legitimate. 

Mr. Fernley: Mr. Otterson will you 
allow me to ask you what your position 
would be if a jobber were willing to lose 
money and sell his customers at the same 
price you make the selected Winchester 
Stores? 

Mr. Otterson: I do not know that there 
is much that we can do or that we would 
have to complain of in that manner. 

Mr. Fernley: Mr. Otterson, it has been 
reported that at different meetings of re- 
tailers you have given the impression that 
the jobber is a parasite. 

Mr. Otterson: I have never made the 
statement that the jobber is a parasite 
publicly or in private so far as I know. 
We have been quoted by the jobbers all 
over the United States as having made 
that statement. Gentlemen, I think you 
have a distinct service to perform. If you 
hear statements to the contrary I hope 
you give me the benefit of your doubt. 

What I did say in Syracuse and Boston 
was I presented to them certain economic 
arguments to show that’ we could present 
goods to the retailers at a lower price by 
distributing directly than by distributing 
through the jobber. 

* * * 

Since that time we have dropped dis- 
cussion of that character, and so far as I 
know in subsequent meetings we have not 
attempted to sell our plan to the dealers 
on that basis—to try to demonstrate the 
economic soundness. I regret this mis- 
understanding even if it has been some- 
what misrepresented. 

What we propose to make amounts to 
between 10 and 15 per cent of the business 
done by the retail hardware merchants. 
If we take that portion of their business 
and build it up and stimulate it and in- 
crease its volume, I believe we will in- 
crease in other lines as well. 

If we are successful in our plan, I firmly 
believe it is going to mean a larger volume 
of business to you as jobbers. I will be 
glad to see you get it. I am with you 
when it comes to constructively promoting 
the hardware business of the United States. 
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On the last page of Secretary Fernley’s report the following mem- 
orandum has caused the trade to prick up its ears and draw the infer- 
ence that reading between the lines would meet with no rebuff: 


At the request of the officers of the 
National Hardware Association, Mr. C. L. 
Rierson, vice-president of the Remington 
Arms U. M. C. Co., appeared at the meet- 
ing of the association, held at the Hotel 
Astor, in New York, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 3rd. 

Mr. Rierson stated that it was the in- 
tention of his company to continue its 
policy of distribution through the general 


wholesale and retail hardware trade, mak- 
ing no change in such long established 
policy. 

Upon inquiry relative to the manufac- 
turing facilities of the Remington Com- 
pany, Mr. Rierson stated that as a result 
of the war they had ample plant and manu- 
facturing facilities, as well as skilled labor, 
to care for all of the business which might 
be presented. 


At the close of the Astor meeting the following resolution was unan- 


imously accepted : 


RESOLVED: That our Executive Com- 
mittee be advised that after a careful 
hearing of the representatives of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, we be- 
lieve that our Executive Committee should 
request that Company to place the Mem- 
bers of this Association, who distribute 


Winchester Arms and Ammunition, in a 
position to sell such products to Retail 
Hardware dealers not on their selected list, 
at as favorable prices and terms as they 
themselves are making and will make to 
those on their selected list. 


They then adjourned. 


17 


Representatives of the Winchester Company state that the above re- 
port was carefully edited; that the omissions were all favorable to their 
side of the case. Up to the time of going to press, however, HARDWARE 
AGE has been unable to procure a more complete copy, if there is one in 
existence at this time. 


Almost any jobber will tell you that wholesalers all over the coun- 
try are throwing out the Winchester line. They also say that in the past 
wholesale distributors have paid the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany in February for goods not sold by the jobbers until August or 
September. They believe the Winchester Company will feel a financial 
cramp if this source of ready revenue is destroyed. They are also point- 
ing out their belief that a large part of the Winchester plant is now un- 
productive, and that it will continue to be for some time. 


In the establishment of Winchester owned stores in cities of more 
than 50,000 inhabitants the wholesa'ers believe the Winchester Company 
is going to further use up a large amount of money which will not im- 
mediately produce revenue. 

The jobbers believe that in 1920 and 1921 the \Vinchester Com- 
pany will have to depend upon wholesalers and independent retailers to 
dispose of most of its production, and that the results will not be con- 
ducive to profits. We think that many of the jobbers believe that the 
Winchester plan is so full of dangerous possibilities that they are very 
loath to purchase the products of manufacturers who are going to sup- 
ply the Winchester Company with Winchester branded goods or other 
merchandise. They feel that as the Liggett Drug Stores have used prod- 
ucts other than Rexall as leaders at cut price sales to attract trade, so 
may the Winchester stores sacrifice other hardware to attract customers 
for Winchester branded merchandise. If such conditions should pre- 
vail, they state that they would consider such merchandise in their stocks 
as something of a liability. 

The jobbers are making a stiff fight, and their platform is a fair 
price deal to the 90°/, of the retail dealers who are not included in the 
Winchester Chain Stores. On the other side of the fence the Winches- 
ter Company says it welcomes this publicity. 
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They say that either their merchandising plan has merit, or it lacks 
merit. If it is good, publicity will help it, and if it cannot stand public- 
ity it will die. In fact all interested parties seem to want this subject 
given publicity. We hope this apparently unanimous desire will evidence 
itself in letters to HARDWARE AGE logically setting forth the effects of 
the Winchester Chain Stores on various interested groups. 


Defending their price attitude toward selected Winchester stores 
the Winchester Company says that price favored dealers are nothing 
new; that both jobbers and other manufacturers have always granted 
special prices to good pay customers who have zealously pushed their 
lines. 


The wholesalers have carefully nen the ground on which they 
are giving battle to the Winchester plan. In making their fight to 
obtain such prices for all hardware dealers as will permit them to 
supply consumers with Winchester arms and ammunition at as low 
prices as may prevail in favored stores, the jobbers have shown excel- 
lent strategy and an ability to manoeuvre for position that promises 
no one-sided fight. 


In refusals to purchase from manufacturers who sell to Win- 
chester they are offering individual business reasons and emphasizing 
the statement that such action is in no way an association movement. 
In fact, most of the answers you get out of them are in the form of 
questions. They lay all the cards on the table, and in a tone that leaves 
little doubt as to their intentions, ask what would you do? 


On the other hand the Winchester Company says that it is enjoy- 
ing the largest business in the history of the company. It states that 
while some of the wholesalers may be buying heavily to be in a posi- 
tion to declare a price war, it is its belief that most jobbers are buy- 
ing to sell as in the past. 

It is certain that the launching of the Liggett Drug Stores stirred 
up nothing in the drug trade that approaches the excitement that pre- 
vails at present in hardware circles. The reason may be that the drug 
trade is not, and never has been, as completely organized as is the 
hardware industry. 

There is most certainly ample reason for the great wholesale 
hardware houses in this country to feel that the position they occupy 
is essential to the well being of most retailers and manufacturers of 
hardware. The public would suffer very seriously if any movement 
eliminated the wholesale hardware merchant. Prices would prob- 
ably go up. The cost of doing business in the average retail hardware 
store would certainly advance. 


Some of the wholesalers who are sufficiently financed to give real 
weight to their statements say that if the chain store method of dis- 
tribution in hardware proves a winner there may be scads of chain 
stores in the business of the near future. However, most of these 
wholesalers are so thoroughly sold on the present method of distri- 
bution that they would probably accept such change very reluctantly. 


And in retail circles the chain store bee is buzzing angrily. I 
asked one well known retailer what part of the plan hurt him most, 
and he promptly replied: “If you were spanked with a curry comb 
could you tell what tooth cut you?” Needless to say he was not a 
Winchester dealer. 


Chain store discussion is going to be a lively subject in a lot of 
the retail conventions during the next two months. There will be 
Winchester dealers and other dealers lined up in the tug of war. We 
are going to discuss the dealers’ side of the Winchester Chain Stores 
in the next issue of HARDWARE AGE. 





Selling Servants Who Never Leave 


The Electrical Solution of the Servant Problem—as 
many maids as you want and no “‘cops’”’ 
in the kitchen, either 


By Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


Household Efficiency Expert, Author “Household Engineeering,” Consulting Household Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal 


fatal drink of hemlock with an immersion heat- 

er! Ah, what would Dido not have given for a 
last cup of percolated coffee, before she flung herself on 
the consuming pyre! Imagine how much more tapestry 
the medieval ladies would have left behind if they had 
possessed a power sewing attachment! Or picture the 
increased delight of Anthony and Cleopatra if they 
could have smiled at each other over a toaster grid! 
Alack, history and romance would have been more 
colorful if electricity had been discovered sooner. 

As we read novels and books of yore, we are impressed 
by the mention of the number of lackeys and maids and 
servants each of which did, apparently, a single task. 
The books are full of “hey, boy, my posset,” or “bring 
me an ewer of water,” or the “lad who blacked the 
boots,” etc. And every English story mentions the 
maid who brings the pitcher of hot water to the room 
and the cup of tea, while you are still in bed; and it 
seems to have been the lifework of many girls to sit 
paring potatoes in the scullery. 

But this is the winter of 1920, and lackeys, boys and 
maids mentioned in books are not to be found in real 
life. “Coddling the cook” has become more than a 


Witte a regret that Socrates could not warm his 


clever farce—it is a tragedy enacted daily in 98 per 
cent of American homes where the cook may at any 
moment change into a real mistress herself. We now 
have to cook our own food, clean our own boots, light 
our Own rooms and carry up our own possets. Even 
though our income runs into several figures, we may not 
be able to induce a “lady” to prepare our food or wash 
our soiled attire—never, no never, in any epoch has 
labor in the home been so scarce, and so impossible 
in price. One could have retained six servants in Civil 
War days for the wages of one at the present moment. 
What are we going to do about it? 

In our dilemma we must turn to that one class of 
servants who never leave, who do not drink, fail to 
show up, or wear our best waist to a friend’s party. 
There is a silent servant to replace every disappearing 
Lizzie or capable Charles. And so if the “hiring line” 
refuses to disclose a worker for our home needs, we 
can step into a shop and purchase one—a toaster, an 
iron, an ovenette, a cleaner, a washer, which will even 
beat Lizzie or Charles at their own game. If Lucinda 
phones you calmly that “it be too cold to come this 
mawnin’,” and you face a barrage of soiled dishes in 
the sink, think of your self-respect if you can hold your 


Goods well displayed are half sold. A concentrated group of electrical supplies brings dollars to the store 
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A window like this will bring the women into the store. 


head high and put those dishes into a box and press a 
button! And if—but what’s the use?—the electric serv- 
ant has come to stay, and his presence must be reckoned 
with by consumer and retailer alike. 
Are Real Necessities Now 
UF to just recent times most electrical utilities, es- 
pecially those of small size, were regarded generally 

as toys, gifts, something pretty and attractive, but not 
at all necessary. The point of view was something like 
this: These electric things are very nice, and make 
good gifts, but we don’t need them, and they are useless 
expense. We might give a chafing dish to a college 
friend or a toaster to mother, but we did not look on 
this large class of cooking, heating, comforting and 
accessory devices as serious! 

But to-day there has come about a marked change 
in public opinion on the whole matter. And for the 
following reasons: 


1—Women now understand electric operation better, 
and no longer fear it. 

2—More and more homes installed with current, es- 
pecially the isolated country home with its inde- 
pendent lighting plant. 

3—Higher standards of comfort, well-being, health, 
etc., among all classes. 

4—Widespread education on things electrical due to 
shows, demonstrations, trade magazines and re- 
tailer co-operation with electric manufacturer. 

5—Changed conditions and prices paid household 
workers of all kinds. 

6—Very high-grade present manufacture and im- 
proved quality of all electric equipment. 


I think this last and important point will bear expla- 
nation: If formerly we could secure a general house- 
worker for $25 and board monthly, who would do every 
kind of task, why should we then pay $5 to $25 addi- 
tional for electric utilities which she might misuse, to 
help her, since it cost the same for her wage, even 
though she did have these devices to aid her? But to-day 
the matter stands, that we can’t secure a worker for 
even $25 a week and board, so that, therefore, it is well 
worth while to pay from $10 to $100 and more to save 


_sale of electric utilities. 
‘sold the more current to be paid for on the bills, and 


It did for the Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis 


our own labor, and replace the servant. Formerly the 
human worker was cheaper than any machinery which 
could do the same work—to-day machinery is far cheaper 
than the human worker. 

I sincerely feel that not even the trade and the hard- 
ware retailer appreciate the enormous difference this 
changed public opinion makes in selling electric utilities 
to the consumer. At this very moment conditions are 
so serious, especially in suburbs and country places, that 
there is no limit to the price which the household woman 
is willing to pay for any device, for every device, which 
she can get to replace the servant who has vanished so 
completely. Indeed, I think it safe to say that unless 
women in the home do buy and learn to use intelligently 
the many household electric utilities, that they will 
have to shut up their homes altogether! 


The Logical Electrical Dealer 


ROBABLY the Central Station which sold current to 
its subscribers was the first agent to increase the 
Naturally the more utilities it 


it could afford to give time payments, and make other 
attractive offers to its customers who wished to purchase 
electric irons, cooking devices, etc. Then the depart- 
ment store, keen to sense profit, added this to its other 
lines, and it must be admitted that many of the largest 
stores in big cities do have complete displays, and are 
a potent selling outlet for things electrical. 

But why do I sincerely think that the hardware re- 
tailer is the one man to push electrical household goods 
to the home? First, because he has (or should have!) a 
better trained selling force. Compare, for a moment, 
the average, cheap department store clerk with the 
salesman in a good hardware store. I could write 
pages on my experiences in purposely questioning girl 
clerks in the electric ware department of department 
stores. “What is the voltage?” I would ask, but I 
might as well have said, “What is Voltaire?” for all 
they knew! “How much current is used by this disk 
stove per hour?” “Are the,parts easy to renew?” But 
the chewing girl, with padded pompadour, answered 
not! 

I surely do not need to prove that men clerks, trained 
in selling other mechanical tools, appliances and familiar 
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with: metals, electrical terms and information, as 
trained hardware clerks should be, must be better sales- 
men than the department store offers. And better and 
more intelligent salesmen, make better buyers, buyers 
who will come back for other utilities from time to 
time, once their confidence is gained in the first pur- 
chase. 

My second reason why the hardware retailer is the 
logical dealer is because of the reputation he has gained 
along mechanical lines. Wouldn’t you rather buy an 
electric iron from a store which had sold you a de- 
pendable wrench than buy an iron from a store which 
had sold you a blanket? The fact that the hardware 
retailer has built up over a number of years a reputa- 
tion as to his excellence and standards in tool and 
mechanical selling in general is the very reason why 
the consumer wishes to trust him to also sell her the 
dependable electric tool. The hardware dealer has be- 
hind him a reputation in tool selling, on which he can 
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kinds of electrical needs from push-buttons up to wash- 
ing machines? I have in connection with preparing 
this article written letters to several of the largest man- 
ufacturers of electric utilities, asking them if they 
prefer to distribute to the contractor rather than to 
the hardware dealer. And this is what they say: That 
generally they prefer to sell stoves and large utilities 
through the contractor, because then, if anything goes 
wrong with the installation, or the device, the contractor 
can send a trained electrician to put things right. In 
other words, if anything goes wrong with a device sold 
through the contractor, the contractor makes it right 
with the customer, whereas if the same device is sold 
through the hardware retailer, the hardware retailer 
“passes the buck” back to the manufacturer, and does 
not make good on the installation himself. 

This point made to me in confidence by one of these 
large manufacturers is, that the contractor gives service 
whereas the hardware retailer does not. But why can- 




















Notice the grouping of “electricals” which C. B. Hunt in Pettees, Oklahoma City, worked out in his window 


most easily cash in, with the added “velvet” of selling 
electric small wares. 

I repeat, electric devices for the household are tools, 
every one of them. They are not toys, or fancy stock, 
or anything of the kind. They help the woman in the 
home accomplish in her duties, what other kinds of 
tools help men to accomplish in their particular lines of 
work. Take, for example, an ovenette. It enables the 
woman to cook a small meal more efficiently, with less 
odor, smoke, time and labor than any other kind of 
cooking equipment. It is a tool, therefore, to the 
woman’s cooking trade. Or take the electric iron—it 
certainly is the tool par excellence of the laundry. Just 
as a man worker must have a saw and a plane and a 
level to change rough lumber into a smooth board, so 
the woman worker must have ironing tools to change 
rough dried materials into smooth wearing apparel. I 
say again, let the hardware retailers think of all elec- 
tric household helps as tools—and bring this idea out 
in their selling plans. 


The Trained Electrician 
UT why not urge the consumer to buy electric utili- 
ties from the electrical contractor-dealer, as he is 


called, that man who not only does household and com- 
mercial wiring, but who sells chandeliers, bulbs and all 


not the hardware retailer also give service? Would it 
not be possible for a large hardware store to retain a 
trained electrical man on its force? I was delighted 
to find when on a recent visit to Columbus, Ohio, that 
one hardware retailer has exactly answered this ques- 
tion—when I talked with their progressive vice-presi- 
dent he told me that at Schoedinger-Marr’s they do 
retain an electrical man, and that they have greatly 
increased their business in the electric end, with great 
satisfaction to their customers and the store—that they 
not only sell a washing machine or electric stove, but 
that they install it, and send a man frequently to see 
that it continues to give good service. Other retailers, 
please take notice! ; 

However, to go back a moment, another reason ‘why 
the hardware store is the logical place for electrical 
utilities to be sold at is the following: Suppose you 
found you must buy a substitute for leather shoes 
(leather being too high, poor in quality, etc.), where 
would you go to buy this new substitute product? I 
am sure you would go to a shoe store, where you had 
been accustomed to purchase shoes! You would not 
go for this leather substitute to a grocer’s, or a drug- 
gist’s, or a department store—the shoe store would be 
the one common-sense place to buy anything relating 
to shoes. 
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No wonder women like to trade with Spelger & Hurlbut in Seattle 


Similarly, if a woman was formerly in the habit of 
buying her flatirons at the hardware dealers, would 
she not naturally gravitate to the hardware dealers for 
the electric iron which now replaces the old heavy sad- 
iron? Of course! In other words, the hardware re- 
tailer must look on electric utilities, not as innovations, 
but as equivalents for the same kind of stock he has 
always carried—an electric toaster for the old-fashioned 
wire kind; an electric current ovenette for the big range 
now too costly and large for many families; or the per- 
colator as a descendant of the old-fashioned coffee pot 
he has always kept on his shelves; in other words, it is 
a clear case of “carry on” for the hardware dealer, 
substituting these new equivalents, using a new fuel 
for the old types of the very same utensils and equip- 
ment which has been part of hardware stock from time 
immemorial. 


I understand that a pool of some of the largest elec-: 


trical manufacturers has appropriated a large sum of 
money to be used to train these electrical contractors, 
to teach them salesmanship, window display, ete. If 
this be true, then the hardware retailer better make 
ready his seven-league boots and get ahead of him. All 
is fair in love, war and business, but I will state right 
here why I personally dislike to buy electrical utilities 
from the contractor-dealer. I generally find that the 
small contractor’s shop is empty during the day, since 
the men are most frequently away on a job—hence no 
service to the consumer. Again, when I do speak to 
their men I personally feel how ignorant I am, since 
their attitude makes me feel my lack of knowledge. 
What I mean to say is that the technical wiring man 
is so technical that he just overwhelms the poor, plain 
woman when she asks questions about utilities which 
she so little understands. Women resent being made 
to feel cheap—there is a way to inform the consumer 
without being technical, which the hardware clerk can 
cultivate, which would appeal much more than the atti- 
tude of the typical wiring man who also sells utilities. 
Further, the contractor has so many supplies for his 
wiring work that the small and especially household 


utilities are lost sight of in a maze of batteries, outlet 
boxes and what not. In the hardware store, on the 
contrary, I expect to find only those electrical utilities 
which are for the household, separated from the wiring 
supplies, so that I can more conveniently see and select 
them. 
Can Carry Many Appliances 

SPAce does not permit mention of all the electric 

utilities which can be carried advantageously by 


every hardware retailer: The “health” line of vibrators, 


batteries, curling irons, etc., heating pads, baby warm- 
ers, immersion heaters, as well as larger heating and 
cooking devices; the auto accessory field has not been 
scratched by the retailer as yet, but it is easy to see 
the possibilities for the many radiator warmers, door 
openers, horns, jacks, lights, etc., in this line. Fur- 
ther, there is an increasing demand by all householders 
for the supplies with which to install electric bells, 
push-buttons, switches, three-way plugs, two-way 
sockets, etc., and many other novelties which are con- 
nected with the use of electric utilities. For example, 
if you can sell a woman a vacuum cleaner, then you can 
also sell her a two-way plug so she can have light and 
power on the same outlet, and so on. 

To-day more and more families are beginning to be 
their own wiring experts. I mean that many men, or 
even boys, take great pleasure in “rigging up’ many a 
small household convenience. My boy of twelve has 
fitted up for me an inner phone, a table bell, an exten- 
sion light, wired our Xmas tree, and so on. I see men 
continually buying this or that small switch, plug, cord, 
etc., to modify the lighting installed by their stingy 
landlords. Cost of labor in this line is greatly the 
cause, and many are finding that, with the aid of the 
supplies and information of the retailer, he can do a 
good bit of extra wiring and installation himself, which 
will add to the family’s comfort and pleasure. Here is 
another big field for the hardware man to plough, and 
by clever advertisements he should be able to reach this 
large class of homemakers who are calling for the neces- 
sary equipment. 
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I may add just a line here that since beginning this 
article I have myself wired two houses, complete, buying 
all outlets, base-plugs, supplies and fittings, and am on 
a third job wished on me by a friend who thinks I know 
something about the subject. I shall put in the small 
electric heaters for the cold days, the utilities and the 
lamps—all my friend will have to do will be to sit down 
and enjoy it, and pay me for my services! 


Learning Electrical Terms 


I THINK that there is needed greatly some kind of 
improved small booklet to be distributed by the 
retailer to the consumer. For instance, it took me 
some time to understand the difference between volt, 
watt, ampere, etc., and the various ratings of current, 
how to care for electric equipment, etc. Other manu- 
facturers like the united coffee and the aluminum com- 
binations, spend thousands each year in educational pub- 
licity so that their products may be more intelligently 
used. Why could not the same plan be worth while to 
the manufacturers of electric equipment? A case in 
point is, that I know for a fact that recently 300 electric 
ranges of a well-known make were removed from the 





This window is a standing invitation for women to 
come in. The Sowles Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


suburb where they had been installed by the power com- 
pany. Now, this to me does not mean inferiority of that 
particular range—it means lack of understanding how 
to use electric equipment on the part of the women 
operating those ranges. The same practice which holds 
good on a coal or gas range will not do on an electric 
one. Food must not be allowed to run over the units, 
the current must be turned off, and so on. 

Now, if it is worth while spending large sums teach- 
ing the consumer how to make coffee and use a plain 


’ pot, is it not equally worth while teaching her how to 


operate an expensive utility ?—worth while rather than 
removing 300 ranges from use, and getting disfavor for 
electric utilities in general? I myself removed a fine 
electric range from the home of a noted philanthropist 
in the Middle West, and installed a gas hot-plate, because 
the housekeepers didn’t understand the operation and 
were getting the range constantly out of order. 

The booklet I have in mind would be put out by a poo) 
of the largest electrical manufacturers. It would define 
electrical terms in simple words, it would explain the 
use of all equipment of a certain kind, it would rate 
lamps, include the lighting problem, the cooking, heating 
and entire general use of electric equipment. It would 
be written direct to the consumer, printed at the expense 
of the combined manufacturers and distributed by them 
te the retailers, and in turn to the interested consumer. 
It would do for the whole electric industry what the 
packers and the baking powder and flour people have 
done so successfully with their industries—create confi- 
dence, good-will and give information—and it would be 
cheaper than scrapping their products, or getting out 
so many separate leaflets and literature as are now dis- 
tributed. 

In closing, Mr. Hardware Retailer, I say again that 
electrical household equipments are tools for the wom- 
an’s trades, and that you are the right and best man to 
sell her those tools. Selah! 





The next article by Mrs. Fred- 
ericks will appear in the Spring 
Buying Number early in February. 
She speaks with authority on House- 
hold problems and wise Hardware 
men listen. 
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By WAYNE MENDELL 


shall not try to provide a cure-all for all business ills; 

nor shall I attempt to provide a substitute for indi- 
vidual initiative. But I shall try to stimulate your imag- 
ination and help you to think straight along merchan- 
dising lines. The plans I have used to develop business 
have been largely confined to the retail hardware busi- 
ness, but they are applicable to any other form of retail 
merchandising, and I hope that all merchants may 
derive some benefit from reading them. 

I shall present no problems—only the solutions. Ideas 
will be turned into tools and put into your hands; but, 
being the boss, only your will can make you work. The 
good you obtain from these articles depends upon how 
well you apply the ideas. 

Though the execution of sales plans in a store depends 
on the boss, don’t overlook the importance of putting 
these articles into the hands of all of the clerks. En- 
courage them to study every phase of the business as 


fe these articles I shall write for HARDWARE AGE I 


developed in these articles from month to month. You 


will find that disloyalty or indifference will be over- 
come by new interest and enthusiasm. 

Selling is a science. Call this statement “high brow” 
if you will—but it’s true just the same. Selling is 
nothing more nor less than the study of human nature 
—psychology. 

Most men fail in business. Many of them have abil- 
ity and courage, and deserve to win. But they either 
don’t know or will not believe that business is a science 
—that there are certain well-defined principles which 
must be studied and learned and put into practice. They 
guess. They jump at conclusions. They refuse to ac- 
cept established facts, but insist upon learning through 
their own experience, and pay the price for their ob- 
stinacy. 

The study of medicine, for example, is reduced largely 
to textbooks containing the accumulated experience of 
hundreds of years. The student willingly learns all 
this, passes an examination, and begins where other 
men left off. 

The time may come when would-be merchants will be 
required to prove their fitness for the job. Meanwhile, 
there are fortunes to be won by the men who accept 
selling as a science; who are willing and eager to learn; 





Scientific Selling in a 
Hardware Store 


Studying the Customer and Supplying 
His Wants — Every Hardware 
Article Suggests Another 


(Wayne Mendell, who will write a series of hard- 
ware merchandising articles for HARDWARE AGE, 
of which this is the first installment, has had expe- 
rience which well qualifies him to advise hardware 
merchants on how to build a bigger and a better 
business. His merchandising knowledge has been 
gathered from many years’ training: first, as a 
clerk in a country store; then as salesman and 
eventually owner of a hardware store at Bartles- 
ville, Okla.; manager of the merchants’ advisory 
service of the National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; sales manager of a well known chain of 5, 
10 and 25 cent stores, and later as general manager 
of a leading retail hardware store in Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Mendell now holds a principal executive posi- 
tion with one of the country’s largest export or- 
ganizations. This series of articles will tell only 
of plans which have had practical application in the 
businesses which Mr. Mendell has conducted, and 
are in no way theoretical—EDITOR.) 


who prepare thoroughly, and begin where other men 
leave off. They will make progress. They will blaze 
new trails. They will revolutionize. Because their lives 
will not be spent in useless duplication of effort. 

People are only grown-up children, with a veneer of 
caution put on by experience. Caution tells them to 
save their money—but naturally they want to buy 
everything they see. Older people guard their impres- 
sions, while children reveal them. But the effect is the 
same. 


Learn to Sell by Studying Children 


ENETRATE their caution; disarm their suspicion. 

But this is merely a matter of pleasing them with 
your personality. To overcome their mental resistance 
you must appeal to the senses. 

“Sounds all right,” you say, “but how shall I apply 
this to my business—to the hardware business, for 
example? How do you do it?” 

All of the impressions upon the human brain are 
made through one or more of the five senses: (1) 
sight, (2) sound, (3) smell, (4) taste, (5) touch. These 
are first principles of the psychology of selling. 

(1) By watching children you will notice that pic- 
tures convey an instant impression. Words aye feeble 
compared with pictures. And, if the pictures are col- 
ored, they are more favored still. Bright colors always 
attract. The quickest impressions come through the 
eye. 

(2) The simpler words you use, the shorter sentences, 
the more easily you are understood. As music is pleas- 
ing to the ear, so does a pleasant voice make a more 
favorable impression. But, like children, customers 


would rather talk than hear you talk. 
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(3) A pleasing odor has a delightful charm, because 
there are so few articles of merchandise that appeal to 
A bottle of perfume, with an at- 
But a whiff of 


the sense of smell. 

tractive label, will appeal to the eye. 

the odor will double the chance of selling it. 
(4) The same is true of the sense of taste. 


offered from an open box. 

(5) Like children, people like to touch things. They 
like to examine the merchandise they are buying. If 
the customer hesitates put the article in his hands. Let 
him sense the thrill that comes with possession. 

It takes two or more impressions to make an idea. 
The first impression should always be followed by others 
until] a decision is reached. But, when you see that 


A box 
of candy may look delicious; but a hesitating customer 
may be induced to make the purchase if a sample is 
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against the intrusion of any influence which might 
break the mental contact. 

(2) Having gained the subject’s attention and 
planted the germ of suggestion, the hypnotist repeats, 
and repeats and repeats—until he overcomes the mental 
resistance and insinuates his own desire into the mind 
of the other—not through force, but through persua- 
sion. 

The star salesman is something of a hypnotist. So 
is the successful advertiser. The sale takes place not 
in the pocketbook, but in the mind. The problem lies 
not so much in merchandise or price as in people. It is 
primarily a study in human nature. 

Following this line of thought, which I have pre- 
sented in detail because I have followed it with success 
in my own sales work, the problems of advertising and 
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Goods so displayed that they appeal to the eye 


you have won your case, press for a decision and take 
the money. Don’t hang on too long. Some outside 
impression will come in—the mind will waver—and you 
will lose. 

Another consideration—a powerful factor in getting 
sales volume—is the fact that the mind associates one 
idea with another. Notice the child putting words 
together: “wagon”—“horse.” That is because the mind 
is orderly; it classifies thoughts automatically. The 
thought—“razor blades’—is almost sure to be followed 
by the sub-conscious question—“shaving soap?” The 
wideawake salesman will anticipate this question, and, 
by suggesting the article, will make an extra sale. 

This leads to the subject of mental suggestion. You 
will admit that the ideal way to sell merchandise would 
be to hypnotize the customer. Very well, then, use the 
same methods. (1) Concentration, (2) Repetition. 

(1) The hypnotist, by concentrating his own mind on 
one thing, rivets the subject’s attention to it also. He 
takes care to make the subject comfortable. He guards 


selling become amazingly simple. It js astonishing how 
men construct elaborate schemes and gamble on their 
success, losing sight of the simple, certain tendencies of 
human nature, which is the key to it all. It is the 
same in other sciences. The principle of the telescope 
was discovered through the study of an ox’s eye. 

All of the foregoing principles are just as true of 
people collectively as of people individually, which is the 
thing that interests the merchant. So, if you accept 
these principles as facts you will be in sympathy with 
the ideas I shall try to convey to you. These principles 
represent the conclusions I have reached through years 
of study, observation and experience. And they have 
brought actual results in dollars and cents in the retail 
hardware business—which is the important thing. 


“Special Sales” 


DO not believe in keeping up a continuous perfgrm- 
© ance of “special sales.” I do not believe in saying 
“sale” to the public ‘so often that it gets to be a 
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A truck load of Mendell men 


chestnut. Don’t ever use the word “sale” unless you 
really have some special bargains to offer. 

“Special sales,” as the public understands them, 
should be few and far between, with logical reasons for 
their existence, such as inventory sales, mid-summer 
sale, anniversary sale, etc. To these general sales may 
be added a few odd department sales or sales of indi- 
vidual items, prompted by exceptional purchase or spe- 
cial conditions. 

A business must be built, remember. It is not the 
casual customer that supports it; it is the small army 
of satisfied patrons who come in and buy once—and do 
it over and over again—and bring their friends. 


Hardware Age 


It is a common mistake among merchants to under- 
estimate the intelligence of their customers. Let’s 
not be guilty of this. People know we are in business 
to make money. The merchant who in his superior 
wisdom assumes that he can foist a series of fake sales 
on an unsophisticated public is eating poison with his 
food. 

How can we, who promise to deliver the limit of value 
to our customers all of the time, hold special sales and 
offer special inducements and still be consistent? 

We cannot, unless we make our reasons known—and 
they must hold water, too. 

It is entirely reasonable that our purchasing facilities 
should be exercised, whenever possible, to pick up spe- 
cial bargains for the benefit of our customers. We are, 
in fact, purchasing agents for our customers and should 
always be on the lookout, ready to snap up anything 
unusually good. And we take pride in making those 
bargains available to the public through the medium of 
our advertising. This is why we should always advise 
our customers to “Watch Our Windows.” 

But it should be understood that these bargains are 
offered by us as a matter of regular practice—as a 
demonstration of our constant ability and willingness 
to serve the public as they have never been served be- 
fore. Under no circumstances should we convey the 
impression that we offer “loss leaders” to bait the 
people. 


Real Reasons for Sales 


ERE are some of the plausible reasons for adver- 
tising merchandise at unusually low prices: 


A big quantity purchased from some manu- 
facturer who is willing to sacrifice his profit 
for ready cash. 

A lot of excellent merchandise, the: manu- 
facture of which has been suspended or dis- 
continued. 


Sporting goods have prominent space and are made attractive 
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Silverware and cutlery artfully displayed 


A sample lot, of limited quantity, at prices 
often less than manufacturer’s cost. 

Some item which the manufacturer is anx- 
ious to advertise through our stores at an at- 
tractive price. 

Certain merchandise purchased in advance 
of a rise in price, our customers getting the 
benefit. 


We should deliberately cast our lot with the masses. 
I say this without apology. If you want an immense 
sales volume, it is from the masses that you must ex- 
pect to get it. Our stores should not be exclusive—far 
from it. Please bear this in mind if any statements I 
make happen to clash with your own personal tastes 
or temperament—we are all in business to make money, 
not to defend personal prejudices. 


Variety is the spice of life. Above all, people like’ 
novelty. They are always seeking, seeking, after the 
new and different. They are victims of a great unrest. 
They demand new sights, new experiences. They re- 
quire constant change. 

A store must be interesting, then, in order to hold 
the attention of a fickle public for any considerable 
lengh of time. Customers come in swarms, like bees, 
to pause awhile and sip the nectar and pass on. You 
can never afford to pat yourself on the back and feel 
proud. Relax a little, and your customers will scurry 
away—like rats from a sinking ship. 

The window displays must always be fresh. The 
ledge displays must come down often and be replaced 
by new ones. The stock must be moved around. The 

(Continued on page 105) 














Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 
XLVI 


‘“The Completed Temple” 


This is the forty-sixth of a series of sales letters, which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 
last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of Harpware AcE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 
through the year. 


were never completed. When you and I used to lie on our backs under our favorite 

Thorn Apple Tree, that had been compelled to deliver of its ripened fruits until our 
pockets would hold no more, we used to look up at the sky and plan out what we would do 
when we grew to manhood. 


L the day dreaming days of our boyhood we began the building of many temples that 


And the fact that we had never completed a single one of our previous dream temples, 
never stopped us from starting another one. 


Life, at best, is but a patchwork, but as a boy grows older and finally enters the sphere 
of manhood, he becomes impatient with himself—the temples he starts to build, and that he 
does not, or cannot complete, get to wearing on his nerves and sometimes he loses faith in 
himself. 


To be rich in world goods does not always bring happiness. In fact, it seldom brings 
happiness, because about that time in a man’s life when he feels that he has earned enough 
money to keep him in comfort for the rest of the days of his life, he has lost the capacity to 

. enjoy himself. 


Nothing seems to be quite finished in this life, but perhaps we will find that on another 
planet all these thoughts and all these dreams will be finished—and the incompleted temple 
will be finished so that we may enjoy it forever after. 


Until that time, I propose that we make our thoughts harmonize with the real things 
. of life. 


Every man allows himself to become wrought up over some trifling problem that crosses 
his daily path. 


In doing so he takes from that day a large part of the joys of life. 

Salesmen are too often given to brooding over disappointments. 

That disappointments are a part of every salesman’s life, we all know to be true. 

Our work and our plans are built largely on hope. 

We hope for a good day’s business, but the day does not produce it. Well—what of it? 
Did you put into the day the best licks you had in you? 

Did you do your task the best you knew how? 


Then you owe the day nothing and it owes you the just returns that are due every man 
, after a full, honest. day’s work. 


Wouldn’t you rather close the day, feeling that it owed you something, than to close the 
. day feeling that you owed the day something? 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








Salesmanship Outside of 
the Sales Department 


O YOU realize the great necessity of it? 

Have you ever thought how important it is 

that everybody in your office and factory know, 

not so much how to sell goods, as how to keep 
them sold? 


A prospect no doubt receives every bit of con- 
sideration from your Sales Department—is giv- 
en the most glowing promises of co-operation. 
Then, after he signs the order, the thermometer 
drops hastily to below freezing point. 


He receives a 3-line standardized acknowledg- 
ment, perhaps even a multigraphed form, rub- 
ber-stamped. Then follow letters concerning 
delivering the equipment—short, cold, hard, 
almost bordering on discourtesy. 

No, it is not always the fault of the Sales De- 
partment when a renewal order doesn’t come in. 


Look up all the correspondence from the time 
the prospect was first put on your list. You 
will no doubt find the selling letters correct, 
perfectly planned, well written, courteous pre- 
sentations of your line—the kind of letters 
which must and do sell your goods. Any ques- 
tions fired at the Sales Department by the pros- 
pect were answered carefully, truthfully, tact- 
fully, and above all courteously. 


Then, notice the break after the order is re- 
ceived. Doesn’t it almost seem as though one 
firm did the soliciting and another one filled the 
order? What are you going to do about it? 


Some sales managers have given the matter 
thought to the extent of furnishing the Order, 
Shipping and Credit Departments courteous 
forms of acknowledgment, delivery notices, etc., 
and drop the matter there. 


But, what do you suppose a customer thinks 
when the acknowledgment of his second order 
is an exact duplicate of the first acknowledg- 
ment—the same promise of quick delivery and 
co-operation in the same phrases. If an order 
is worth working for, and sometimes hard, it 
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is worth a dictated acknowledgment, no matter 
how short. 


Now, about collection letters. Are they 
friendly? They should be with very few excep- 


tions. Non-payment is sometimes an over- 
sight. Give the customer the benefit of the 
doubt. Perhaps the attitude of your Credit 


Man is wrong. He may write his dunning let- 
ters on the basis of “all men being crooked.” 
Ask him to change his method and see if the re- 


sults aren’t better—at least, as good—and the 
impression of your House which he leaves will 
be right. 

Gain the confidence of the debtor, secure a 
reason for his non-payment, if you can. After 
you have the reason, you will know better how 
to proceed. 


Another thing, is your switchboard operator 
a saleswoman?” Does she know the value of 
courtesy? Just the person she may not treat 
just right over the telephone, may be one of 
your customers or prospects. Many breaks 
have occurred because of wrong telephone treat- 
ment. 


Then, the girl or boy who takes care of call- 
ers. Does she treat them as if they were “book 
agents?” Has she the kind of tact and courtesy 
which you want used as representative of your 
firm? 

You may say you are too busy to look into 
these minor details, but you surely aren’t too 
busy to keep up the reputation of your firm. 
Then, think it over. Let every employee recog- 
nize the importance of being a “salesman”’ all 
the time. 


The order must be acknowledged right, the 
goods made right, marked right, packed, tagged 
and shipped right, billed correctly and all in- 
tervening correspondence must be right. 

A Sales Department may be ever so good, 
but rarely can they get renewal orders—and 
these are what build up your business—if the 
first order is handled unsatisfactorily. 

The Sales Force must get your customers, but 


it is the business of every other department in 
your organization to keep them. 














In the 


Morning's Mail 


From the Trade 











Salesmen Meeting 

ALESMEN and heads of departments of the Robin- 

son Brothers & Co., wholesale hardware dealers of 
Louisville, Ky., held their annual meeting at the Louis- 
ville Hotel December 17, 18 and 19. Talks on salesman- 
ship, efficiency, credits, market conditions and other 
important topics were heard, and several manufactur- 
ers’ representatives were present and demonstrated 
their various lines of goods. 

An evening of pleasure was one of the features of 
the program when the entire assemblage attended the 
theater in a body. These meetings have been held by 
Robinson Brothers & Co. for several years. 


Hardware Age 


German Toys 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 24, 1919. 


Editor HARDWARE AGE. 

Dear Sir: Your write up in HARDWARE AGE of December 
11 issue in regard to German toys is sure a straight-from- 
the-shoulder editorial. Feeling very much as you do in 
regard to German made goods, I am enclosing a clipping 
from the San Francisco Examiner of December 24. New 
York on one end and San Francisco on the other makes it 
look as though they are going to work from both ends to the 
middle. But wherever one goes you will find a few like the 
people you mentioned in your write up, and jolting them 
whenever we run across them will have a tendency to help 
check their further progress in gaining any foothold, and 
anything that can be done to clip the wings of those birds 
should be done.. Trusting that your efforts along the lines 
you have started will not be interfered with, I beg to re- 
main Yours truly, 

E. M. RoBITSCHER. 

(The clipping referred to states that German commercial 
houses have started propaganda in the Pacific Coast city 
and are earnestly endeavoring to place representatives for 
German steamship lines and also to establish connection 
with Pacific Coast shippers. 


Coming Conventions and Hardware Exhibits 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13, 14, 15, 
1920. H.J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Dallas, Jan. 20, 21, 22,1920. A.M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main Street, Dallas. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Denver, Col., Jan. 20, 21, 
22, 1920. Place of meeting will be announced later. W. W. 
McAllister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

PacIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1920. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Imperial Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
Jan, 27, 28, 29, 30, 1920. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Atheneum Hall, Indianapolis, Jan. 27, 28, 29, 
30,1920. G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louisville, Jan. 
27, 28, 29, 30, 1920. J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 

WESr VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Wheeling, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 1920. John H. Morgan, secre- 
tary, Morgantown. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
AND EXHIBITION, Lincoln, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1920. 
Roberts, secretary, Lincoln. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Feb. 


CONVENTION 
Nathan 


4, 5, 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens 
Point. 
MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


AND EXHIBIT at Grand Rapids, Feb. 10, 11, 12, 13, 1920. 
Headquarters, Hotel Pantlind. Exhibit at the Furniture 
Exhibition Building. A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Karl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand 
Rapids. : 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Des Moines Auditorium, Feb. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1920. A. R. Sale, secretary, Hardware Building, Mason 
City. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, Feb. 10, 11, 12, 13, 1920. Hotel 


headquarters, Bellevue-Stratford. Sharon E. Jones, secre- 
tary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NorTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Municipal Auditorium, Grand Forks, 
Feb. 11, 12, 18, 1920. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1920. 
Leon D, Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, St. 
Joseph Auditorium, St. Joseph, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1920. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

NEW YorRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Syracuse, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1920. 
Headquarters, Onondaga Hotel. Exhibition, State Armory, 
Jefferson Street. John B. Foley, secretary, 607 City Bank 
Building, Syracuse. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1920. H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanits’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston, Mass. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1920. James B. Carson, sec- 
retary, Dayton. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee State Associations, Convention and Exhibition, At- 
lanta, Ga., May 4, 5, 6, 7, 1920. Walter Harlan, secretary- 
treasurer, 701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J.. May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim. John Donnan, secretary, Richmond, 
Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION COoN- 
VENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920. 
Headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. Mitchell, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Greenville, S. C., May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920. 
Headquarters, Imperial Hotel. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Straight Tips from 
Salesmen for the 
Hardware Buyer 


Texas and Iowa Travellers Hand Out 
Some Advice Which Every 
Buyer Should Heed 


OTTUMWA, low4, Dec. 20, 1919. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

DEAR Sir—I received your most welcomed letter to- 
day bearing the news of your promotion to buyer. 

Bill, do you realize that this is one of the most 
important positions in your organization, and I am 
taking this opportunity, as an old friend, to offer 
you some advice which will be of value to you in 
your new job. 

I have met all kinds of buyers and can give you the 
good and bad points of all. 

Now, Bill, one of the main points I want you to soak 
up is that the buying job is more important than the 
selling, for if you don’t buy right you sure cannot sell 
right. Don’t be bothered with anything when you are 
busy buying, for if you fall down on your job you throw 
the salesman all out of gear. 

Another important piece of advice is your treatment 
of the salesman calling on you. Show him all cour- 
tesy even if you don’t buy of him, for he is your best 
source of information. He is human, and if he sees you 
are the right sort he may tip you off something that will 
mean dollars and cents to you. 

He meets the buyers of lots of hardware houses, both 
large and small; he will tell you how they are buying, 
their opinion of the future. He may have a special up 
his sleeve and let you in on it. 

You need not be afraid he will hold you long or use 
up all your valuable time, for he is a busy man, he 
doesn’t like to stay any longer than you like to have 
him stay, and is quick to notice when you have had 
enough of him. 

Bill, another point is, watch the markets close. Take 
all the best trade papers and read them when you get 
them, don’t throw them in the waste basket. Read their 
market reports, for they contain information concerning 
the conditions that centers. How the supply is, the 
outlook for business in the future as well as the present 
outlook. 

Read the advertisements, also, for here is where you 
get the best line on goods that are on the market. You 
may run across a new article advertised that will be a 
big seller for you, and all salesmen like to be the first 
to present a new piece of merchandise. I have had 
buyers ask me if I had a certain article which they saw 
advertised in last week’s HARDWARE AGE. This shows 
that your trade reads the ads. 

Study your trade, ask your salesman what the trade 
wants. Don’t get it in your head that you can handle 
the job without his advice, for the salesman is the 
point of the spear. He comes in contact with the trade 
and knows what will be a good seller and what will not. 

Study your stock. Have an up-to-date record of the 
stock on hand on your desk all the time and the goods 
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you have coming. Turn this information out to the 
salesmen, for it is valuable to them as well as to you. 

And last but not least have the job well organized, 
don’t let it get the best of you; I mean have it arranged 
so you will have time to play, for this will keep you fresh 
and your brain more clear, and make you more fit to 
handle the problems of a buyer. 

Well, Bill, I think I have touched a few points, that 
if they are followed will help you out. If at any time 
you have a hard nut to crack and you need help call on 
me and I will give you all the dope I can. 

As ever your friend, 

(Signed) Roy HARTMEN, 
Haw Hardware Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Dec. 20, 1919. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

DEAR SIR—Did you ever have a bright idea—start to 
execute it—without having something back-fire on you? 
I never did. This is a back-fire from your letter of 
Oct. 7, asking for something on buyers: 

I did not get East this summer—went fishing in Wis- 
consin, instead, so do not know just what has been 
happening among the manufacturers, but through a 
regular Conan Doyle system of deduction it occurred to 
me that some of those makers up there may have found 
out during the war, or since, that they can make other 
than their old lines of goods, make them well and 
cheaply, with little extra equipment. Now, what I want 
to do is help solve their marketing problem for the South 
or West, and I want you—this is the back-fire—I want 
you to help me find a jam-up good line for this terri- 
tory. I do not care whether it is a new or an old line, 
but I do want it to be good, and the people making it 
worth tying up with. : 

When I sold my interest in Moroney’s here I took a 
long rest, and then settled down to make money on the 
other fellow’s goods without investing my own funds in 
them. I have a refrigerator and a stove and range 
line, and they both pay me all the money I should want, 
but I have them so organized and lined up that within 
ninety days after their respective seasons open I am 
through. I know the conditions in the South and the 
West, and I know the jobbers and the better dealers, 
and I see the possibilities for a great deal more business 
with them than I am now doing. 

This tells the whole story. If anyone up there you 
know has something he wants to market down here in 
a big way you take the advertising end and I will take 
the distributing end down here and we’ll make it go. 
This, of course, does not bar any of the old well-estab 
lished lines, either. Yours, 

(Signed) JOSEPH D. ROGERS, 
Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co. 
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NEW YORK 


OFFICE HARDWARE AGE, 
NEw YoRK, Dec. 29, 1919. 
T's past week was relatively dull, because of the 
Christmas holiday, in local jobbing circles, but retail 
business throughout this section was in every respect 
a record breaker. The volume of retail trade this year 
probably surpassed any other single year on record for the 
amount and number of cash sales. High prices may to some 
extent explain this, but dealers state that the majority 
of customers demanded high-priced articles, and that buying 
on the whole could be justly characterized as extravagant 
on the part of the general public. Electric washing ma- 
chines, percolators, chafing dishes and general electric ap- 
pliances were among the leading articles purchased by 
Christmas buyers. 

Quite a number of price changes became effective during 
the week. Jobbers report that many orders are being re- 
ceived for spring and summer stocks. Many out-of-town 
dealers seem to be sending in large orders. They apparently 
appreciate the fact that delays are inevitable because of 
the great scarcity, and believe that by placing their orders 
early they will be able to get at least part of the mer- 
chandise they need. 

Among the more important price changes of the week 
were: 


Rock Island Manufacturing Company advanced prices on 
various hardware specialties approximately 15 to 25 per 
cent. 


Set Irons advanced 10 to 12'4 per cent. 


Williams wrenches Nos. 661 to 685 now take a discount 
of 15 per cent. 


Chisel handles have advanced 2! per cent. 


Maydole hammers Nos. 78-70 now take a discount of 25 
and 2! per cent. 


Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and smaller, now take 
60 per cent off; 5, inch and larger now take 50 per cent off 
from local jobbers’ stocks. 


Ash Sifters.—Ash sifters still continue one of the strong- 
est and most consistent selling lines in this locality. Prices 
are firm. Rotary galvanized ash sifters, $35 per doz., not 
crated; $37 per doz. crated for shipment. Galvanized ash 
sifters, 12 x 12, $3.25 per doz. 

Axes and Hatchets.—The price of axes continues firm 
but many changes occurred in hatchets. Both are good- 
selling items. Prices are: Kelley flint-edge axe, 3% to 4% 
lb., $22.58 per doz.; 4 to 5 lb., $23.94; Will Wear axe, 3% 
to 4% Ib., $25.50 per doz.; 4 to 5 lb., $25.75 per doz. 

Chambers’ long-handled axes, 3% to 4% lb., $22.25 per 
doz.; 4 to 5 lb., $22.50 per doz. Five per cent off for half 
dozen lots on all types quoted. 


Hammond shingling hatchet No. 1, copper bronzed and 
polished, $14.30; No. 2, $15.20; No. 3, $16.10 per doz. Same 
full polished, No. 1, $21.30; No. 2, $22.20 per doz. Half 
hatchets, half polished, copper bronzed, No. 1, $15.20; No. 2, 
$16.10; No. 3, $17; No. 4, $17.90 per doz. Full polished, red 
finish, No. 2, $20.60; No. 3, $21.50; No. 4, $22.40 per doz. 
Hunters’ hatchets 314-inch cut, $13.20 per doz; 334-inch cut, 
$13.50 per doz.; 4-inch cut, $14 per doz. 


Brass and Copper.—The market in this section for both 
of these metals remains unchanged, though the undertone 


is firm. Buying is mostly in small lots. Present quotations 
are: Base prices for quantities of not less than 100 lb. of 
a size from New York stock. High brass sheets, 24%c. to 
31le. base; high brass wire, 27c. to 29%c. base; high brass 
rod, 22%c. to 27c. base; seamless brass tube, 3314c. to 35\e. 
base. Seamless copper tube, 33%c. to 35%c. base; sheet 
copper, 28%c. to 31%4c. base. Copper wire, plain, 27%c. 
to 28¢c. base. 


Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, Elbows and Shoes.—In- 
terest weakened perceptibly on these lines during the week. 
Local stocks are none too plentiful. Prices are steady. 
Present prices are: Conductor pipe, galvanized steel, 40 and 
10 per cent; galvanized iron, 44% per cent; copper pipe, 
20 per cent discounts from jobbers’ lists. 

Eaves trough galvanized steel, 50 and 10 per cent; gal- 
vanized iron, 57% per cent. Elbow and shoes, all sizes up 
to 6 in., 65 per cent on galvanized steel, plain, round and 
corrugated. 


Coffee Mills.—There seems to be an unusual demand for 
coffee mills and grinders which because of the scarcity is 
growing more and more difficult to meet. Prices asked are: 
Crystal coffee mills, $14; wood coffee mills, iron and hopper, 
6 x 6 x 8, $9.40. 


Cutlery.—Christmas demands for cutlery practically ex- 
hausted local jobbers’ stocks. It will probably be some time 
before stocks of pocket-knives can be replenished. Quota- 
tions, however, are given as follows: Jack knives, standard 
American, 2 blade, 3% in. length, stag handles, brass lines, 
electro silver shield, 2 steel bolsters, no cap, $8.50 to $10 
per doz., with 5 per cent discount for dozen or more. Boy 
Scout pattern, 3% in. length, stag handles, one cutting 
blade, one can opener blade, and combination bottle cap 
opener blade, $13.68 to $18 per doz. Butcher knives, stand- 
ard American beech handle knives, 3 brass screw rivets in 
handles, 6 in., $4.20 per doz.; 7 in., $4.90; 8 in., $5.60; quoted 
at 30 per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. Wiss trimmers, 
japanned handles, 6 in., $9.60 per doz.; 8 in., $12 per doz.; 
10 in., $18.50 per doz. Carving sets, polished, 8 in. steel 
blade, genuine stag handle, fancy bolster, $3 a set; polished, 
8 in. steel blade, stag handle, sterling silver bolster, $5 a 
set; forged, 9 in. steel blade, genuine stag handle, fancy 
sterling bolster, $6.75 a set. 


Farming Tool Handles.—Since the advance of last week 
interest has grown in this line. Quotations are: Farming 
tool handles, generally, are quoted at 5 per cent off. Long 
shovel handles, 5 per cent off. Long spade handles, 5 per 
cent off. Bent D handles, 5 per cent off. Malleable D fork 
handles, 40 and 2% per cent off. 


Flower Bed Guards.—An advance occurred on these items, 
caused primarily by the scarcity and by the interest shown 
by out-of-town buyers. New quotations are: Perfection 
flower bed guards, 16 in., $7.75 per 100 square foot; 22 in., 
$9.10 per 100 square foot. 


Galvanized Ware.—Interest in this line continues active 
and consistent buying holds. Galvanized sheets, No. 28 
gage, hold firm, the price ranging from $8 to $9 base per 
100 lb. Galvanized pails, 8 qt., $4.25 per doz.; 10 qt., $4.90 
per doz.; 12 qt., $5.55 per doz.; 14 qt., $6 per doz.; 16 qt., 
$7.30 per doz. Extra heavy galvanized pails, 12 qt., $7.30 
per doz.; 14 qt., $8.35 per doz.; 16 qt., $11 per doz. Fire 
pails, galvanized, $6.80 per doz. Wash tubs, No. 1, $13 


per doz.; No. 2, $15.95 per doz.; No. 3, $18.60 per doz. 
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Game Traps.—Buying is vigorous in traps and prices firm. 
French rat traps, $6 per doz.; French mouse traps, $4 per 
doz.; Star rat traps, $2.50 per doz.; Diamond mouse traps, 
25c. per doz.; Diamond rat traps, $1.10 per doz. Oneida 
Victor traps, No. 0, with chains, $1.40 per doz.; with- 
out chains, $1.07 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 with chains; with- 
out chains, $1.23; No. 944, with chains, $3.29; without 
chains, $2.81 per doz. New mouse traps—No. 4, with 
chains, $3.28 per doz.; No. 1, with chains, $3.85 per doz. 
Blake & Lamb traps—For rats, No. 0, $4.25 per doz.; No. 
1, muskrats, $5 per doz.; No. 2, large mink, $10.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, fox, $14 per doz.; less 50 per cent from jobbers’ lists. 
Triumph traps—No. 11, muskrat, $5.60 per doz.; No. 12, fox, 
$10.50 per doz.; No. 14, lynx, $16.50 per doz.; less 65 per 
cent. : 


Ice Tools.—The recent spell of cold weather increased 
interest in this line among out-of-town buyers. Prices are 
firm. Axes, $23.15 per doz.; ice chisels, solid iron, 24 in., 
enameled, glue handle, $13; 40 in. handle, $15 per doz.; ice 
saws, 24 in., $13.90; 26 in., $14.50; 28 in., $15.40; 30 in., 
$16.40; list plus 20 per cent. 


Ice Skates.—The holiday buying drew extensively on job- 
bers’ stocks of ice skates. Retailers report that the sale 
on ice skates this year are exceptional. Prices are firm as 
follows: Men’s Union hockey, nickel-plated, $1.12 per pair; 
women’s, same, $1.83 per pair. Men’s cast steel, polished, 
83c. per pair; women’s, same, $1.14 per pair; men’s cast 
steel, nickel-plated, 98c. per pair; women’s, same, $1.42 per 
pair. 


Lanterns.—A good demand exists for lanterns of all kinds. 
Local stocks, however, are light. Dietz Hy-Lo lantern, 
$8.15 per doz.; Monarch, $8.45 per doz.; Blizzard, $12.50 per 
doz.; Junior side lamp, $15.95 per doz.; Eureka driving lamp, 
$17.30 per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil continues at the same level, with 
the general market somewhat dull. December, $1.87 per 
gal. in car lots; $1.90 for 5 barrels or more and $1.93 for 
quantities of less than 5 barrels. January-March is quoted 
locally at $1.77, with the same corresponding three cents 
difference for lesser quantities. Boiled oil is $1.95; double 
boiled oil, $1.97. Oil in half barrels 5 cents extra. 


Nails.—No relief has been experienced in this market 
and none is looked for because of the voracious demands 
and the reduced production caused by the steel and coal 
strikes. Some of the large manufacturers are holding the 
base price of wire nails at $3.25 base per keg, but they 
cannot make any sort of satisfactory deliveries. Local quo- 
tations on wire nails range from $5.50 to $6.75 base per 
keg and on cut nails from $6.75 to $7.25 base per keg. Only 
one and two keg lots are obtainable from local jobbers. 
Brass and wire nails in 1 lb. papers are quoted by local 
jobbers at 2/3 off. Quarter lb. papers take a discount of 
10 per cent. Set screws, iron, 50, 10, 5 per cent off. Cap 
screws, 50 and 10 per cent off. Galvanized nails, 25 lb. 
boxes, 4 D, $8.30; 6 D, $8.20; 8 D, $8.10; 10 D, $8.05; 20 D, 
$8. Galvanized roofing nails, 1 x 12, $9.50. Plain roofing 
nails, 1 x 12, $6.85. 


Naval Stores.—One of the largest of New York dealers 
recently declared that “the visible supply of turpentine is 
not enough to fill 50 per cent of the domestic demands before 
the new crop of next May-June.” He also stated that the 
statistical position of rosin is the strongest it has been for 
40 years, but that the scarcity because of labor troubles is 
becoming more and more acute. Turpentine is selling locally 
$1.68 to $1.70. Rosin, common to good, strained, on a basis 
of 280 lb. per barrel, $17.75; D grade, $17.75, and best W W, 
$23.50 to $24. 


_ Mop Wringers.—Interest continues to be shown these 
items. Wooden roller wringers, $21 per doz.; iron wringers, 
$24 per doz. 


Rope.—Local wholesale dealers declare that the rope busi- 
ness has never been better at this time of the year. Usually 
it is somewhat dull. More orders have been received than 


» can be taken care of, and an upward tendency of prices is 


not unexpected. Quotations are: Jute rope, No. 1, 17%c. 
to 18c.; Jute rope, No. 2, 16%c. to 17c.; Jute twine wrap- 
pings, best grade, 28'%c. to 33c.; Indian hemp twine, No. 
4% to 6-in. basis, 24%c. to 27c.; Manila rope, best grade, 
25c. to 26%c.; second grade, 24c. to 25%4c.; hardware grade, 
22c. to 23%4c.; Sisal rope, pure, %-in. basis, 19c. to 22'%4c.; 
lathe yard, first grade, 19c. to 22%c.; second grade, 17c. 
to 19'%e. 


Roofing and Building Paper.—Prices are firm, stocks 
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ample and the demand good for this stock. Tar paper, No. 
1 ply, $2.50 per roll; No. 2 ply, $1.65; No. 3 ply, $2.10 per 
roll. Red rosin sheathing paper, 25-lb. roll, $1.35; 30-lb. 
roll, $1.85; 40-lb. roll, $2.75. Rubber roofing paper is steady. 
No. 1 ply, $2.40 per roll; No. 2 ply, $3 per roll; No. 3 ply, 
$3.50 per roll. 


Pruning Shears and Post-Hole Diggers.—An advance oc- 
curred oa both of these items during the week. New quo~ 
tations are: Black pruning shears, 9 in., $8.75 per doz.; 
California patented pruning shears, 9 in., $15 per doz. Post- 
hole diggers are quoted by local jobbers at $19.50 per doz. 


Scales.—Since the advance noted last week a good deal 
of interest has been manifested in this line of stock. Family 
deal scales, flat top, $2.35 each; with scoop, $2.60. Parcel 
Post scales, $2.35 each. Spring balances, to weigh 25 lb., 
$1.85 per doz.; to weigh 50 lb., $3.75 per doz.; to weigh 100 
lb., $49 per doz.; to weigh 150 lb., $70 per doz. Scale weights, 
list plus 40 per cent. 


Sidewalk Scrapers.—A good deal of activity is being felt 
in this line because of the recent cold and snowy weather. 
Prices are firm. Solid shank scrapers, 5%4-in. blade, $4.47 
per doz.; solid shank, 7-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.; extra heavy 
socket scraper, 7-in. blade, $7.36 per doz.; extra heavy solid 
shank, 8-in. blade, $8.42 per'doz. Subject to discount 5 per 
cent bundle lots. 


Shovels.—An advance in the price of full polished shovels 
is expected shortly after the first of the year. At present 
the market is firm and remarkably active for shovels of 
all kinds. Prices are: Coal shovels, black, No. 2, D handle 
shovels, $13.26 per doz.; ordinary polished shovels, fourth 
grade, $14.21 per doz.; snow shovels, plain, 2 rivets, long 
handle, $6; Ames long handle, $10.50; wooden, D handle, 
steel tip, $5.25 per doz.; galvanized, D handle, $13 per doz.; 
5 per cent discognt from jobbers’ lists. 


Shot.—An advance occurred during the week on B-B air- 
rifle shot. New quotations of popular sellers are: 5-lb. 
bags, 80c. per bag; 25-lb. bags, $3.40 per bag. 


Sleighs.—The scarcity in this line continues, and as always 
seems to be the case, the greater the scarcity the more 
active the demand. Prices quoted are subject to stocks on 
hand. Flexible Flyer sleighs, No. 1, $45 per doz.; No. 2, 
$54; No. 3, $69; No. 4, $78; No. 5, $105 per doz. Junior 
Racer, $60; Racer, $75, subject to a discount of 33 1/3 per 
cent off from local jobbers’ lists. 


Snow Pushers.—A very active and consistent demand holds 
on this stock. The demand exceeds the supply. Prices 
however, are firm. Curved steel blade pusher, $11 per doz.; 
heavy steel blade, japanned, braced to handle, 24 x 13, $32 
per doz.; 30 x 13%-in. pusher, $35 per doz. 


Stove Pipe.—Mild but fairly substantial interest is main 
tained in this and kindred lines. Prices are very steady 
Twenty-eight gage, 6 in., $3.50 per doz. lengths; 7 in., $4.75; 
8 in., $6.75; elbows, 4 in., $2; 5 ing $2.40; 6 in., $2.80. 


Tin Spcons.—An advance of about 7', per cent became 
effective during the week on tin tea spoons. A good deal 
of buying interest developed during the holidays probabl) 
for Sunday school Christmas entertainments. New prices 
are: Tin tea spoons, $3.25 per gross; tin table spoons, $6.50 
per gross. 7 


Vices, Screw Drivers and Drills.—New prices became ef 
fective during the week on the Yankee line of vises, screw 
drivers and drills. There seems to be a very active deman: 
in this section for these goods. Yankee vises, plain base, 
$993 per doz.; 1993, swivel base, $75 per doz.; automatic 
drills, No. 43, $10.45 per doz.; No. 41, $20.90 per doz.; No 
44, $25.15 per doz.; breast drills, No. 550, $78 per doz.; 
No. 555, $92.40 per doz.; No. 1550, $92.40 per doz.; hand drills, 
No. 1430, $30 per doz.; Screw drivers, No. 90, 2 in., $2.50 per 
doz.; 4 in., $3.25 per doz.; 6 in., $4.55 per doz.; No. 95, 2% 
in., $2.50 per doz.; 3% in., $2.75 per doz.; 5% in., $3.55 per 
doz.; No. 130, $27.50 per doz.; No. 131, $37.15 per doz. The 
advance occurred on the entire line carried by local jobbers 


Weather Strip.—Interest still holds substantially in this 
line. Prices are firm. Rubber weather strips, special, 50 
10-5 per cent; ash, oiled, 45-5 per cent; white enameled, 45-5 
per cent; packed cushion, 70 per cent; cushion, all felt, 30 
per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. 

Window Glass.—The scarcity is very acute in all lines 
of commercial glass. All quotations given locally are sub- 
ject to stocks on hand. The holiday season has produced a 
good deal of dullness in this market. 
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Hardware Age 


CHICAGO 


OFFICE HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Dec. 27, 1919. 


panes in the Chicago territory during the past two 
weeks has broken all former records. Jobbers and deal- 
ers alike have been rushed to capacity. Not only has buying 
been heavy, but the majority of sales have been on the 
better grade items. Ordinarily there is somewhat of a lull 
in jobbing circles during the few days preceding Christmas, 
but no lull was apparent this year. If anything, the volume 
of orders increased. 

It is evident that dealers do not expect declines, but 
rather fear shortages and higher prices, and are endeavoring 
to get their orders in before the advances appear. Very 
little holiday merchandise of any kind will be carried over in 
this vicinity. 

With every prospect of building activity in the Spring, the 
interest of the trade is being directed to the builders’ hard- 
ware situation. Practically every manufacturer in this 
line is now handling orders on a basis of price ruling at 
date of shipment, and the price trend is decidedly upward. 
The demand for builders’ hardware is outstripping produc- 
tion and during December the manufacturers received orders 
for fully 50 per cent more than they could manufacture. It 
is noticeable also that the ratio of percentage of orders over 
production has been growing monthly for several months. 
It seems highly probable that dealers will have difficulty in 
getting sufficient stocks in building lines to meet the opening 
demand in the spring. ; 

There are many rumors of prices to be advanced after the 
first of the year, and several items have reached higher 
levels during the past week. Yankee tools have taken an 
advance of approximately 10 per cent, and wood handles 
have gone up in the same proportion. Theré have also been 
some radical changes in the sheet copper extras. Polishing, 
according to size, is now costing from 5c. to 7¥%c. per square 
foot, while the former schedules were only from lc. to 2c. 
per square foot. 

Barn equipment, including stalls, stanchions and similar 
items have advanced 10 per cent. 

New prices have been announced on Maydole hammers as 
follows: Size 11%, $13.50 per dozen in Eastern territory 
and $13.80 in Western territury. For several weeks past 
hammers have been selling at prices ruling on date of 
shipment. 

Colt’s revolvers and pistols have taken the substantial 
advance recently of from 35 to 60 per cent. It now seems 
certain that there will be a general advance in firearms in 
the near future. 

There has been an advance of 4c. per package on blades 
for the Enders safety razor, and there are rumors to the 
effect that all types of dollar razors and blades will go up 
after the first of the year. Manufacturers claim that pro- 
duction costs have mounted to a plane where it is practically 
impossible to turn out a safety razor to retail for a dollar. 

The high prices of bristles and handle materials have 
caused an advance of from 15 to 50 per cent on Ever-Ready 
lather brushes. 

According to local jobbers. the manufacturers of White 
Mountain and Arctic ice cream freezers are unable to accept 
further orders for direct shipment after that date will be 
accepted subject to the makers’ ability to procure raw mate- 
rial and manufacture the goods. If they are unable to 
make shipments by July 31 next, such unshipped orders 
will be automatically canceled. 

There has been a sharp advance in prices of sewing 
machines. 

Wire nails are still practically off the local market, and 
jobbers have no plain or galvanized wire in stock. No im- 
mediate change in this situation is expected. 

Axes.—Axes continue to sell freely in all parts of the Chi- 
cago district. The demand during the past six weeks has 
been greatly stimulated by the shortage of coal, which has 
caused the public in many sections to fall back on wood as 
fuel. Prices on axes are very firm and may go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First 
quality single bitted axes, 3 lb. to 4 Ib., $15.50 per doz. base; 
doubly bitted, $20.50 per doz. base. 

Alarm Clocks.—Retail sales of alarm clocks are not as 
heavy as during the: summer and fall, but are still above 
normal for the season. Shortages still exist in some lines, 
due mainly to the scarcity of skilled labor. The present high 


price levels seem sure to continue, as manufacturing costs 
are increasing. 
We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The 


American alarm clock in less than dozen lots, $12 per doz.; 
in dozen lots, $11.55 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, $11.40 
per doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, in less than dozen lots, $15 
per doz.; in dozen lots, $14.40 per doz.; in case lots of 2 
dozen, $14.20 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, in dozen lots, 
$29.70 per doz.; in case lots of 50‘clocks, $29.10 per doz.; 
Slumber Stopper alarm clocks, in dozen lots, $33.34 per doz.; 
Big Ben and Baby Ben alarm clocks,, $2.20 each. 

Babbitt Metal.—Sales of babbitt metal have fallen off to 
some extent. The market, however, is firmer than it was a 
few weeks ago and no immediate price changes are expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, full boxes, 9c. per lb.; Revenoe brand, full 
boxes, 18c. per lb. 

Coil Chain.—The demand for coil chain is heavy, particu- 
larly in the lumber sections. Prices are unchanged, but there 
are rumors of advances in the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
proof, fire-welded coil chain, % in., 9c. per lb. 

Weed Chains.—Weed chains have been in great demand 
for several weeks past and jobbing stocks are somewhat 
depleted. Among the dealers of this section more tire chains 
have been sold in the past month than during any similar 
period. Prices are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rid-O- 
Skid chains, 30 x 3%, in lots of dozen pairs, $2.53 per pair. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—The market on eaves 
trough and conductor pipe has not changed appreciably since 
our last report. The recent advances have been taken by all 
the jobbers and are firmly held. Uncrated shipments are 
not accepted by some of the railroads, and the expense of 
crating is such that local jobbers do not accept orders for 
less than full crate lots of conductor pipe. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Twenty--nine- 
gage, lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., full crates, $5.55 per 100 
ft.; 29-gage conductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. 

Files—The market on files is very firm with a good gen- 
eral demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago: Nichol- 
son files, 50-7% per cent discount; New American, 60 per 
cent discount; Disston. 5-10 per cent discount; black 
Diamond, 50-5 per cent discount. 

Grease Guns.—The demand for all types of automobile 
accessories, including grease guns, is much above normal. 
Prices are unchanged, but are very firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
grease guns, $1.05 each. 

Glass.—Window glass continues to sell in good volume, 
although the building season is practically over for this 
year. In general, the market conditions are far from satis- 
factory, however. The glass makers are sold up on the 
glass produced during the operating season which closed a 
few weeks ago, and are carrying a large volume of orders 
over. Local glass stocks are badly broken. No price 

‘changes have been reported, but there are indications of 
advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength B, 
first three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes, double strength 
A, 79 per cent off; putty in 100-lb kits, $4.25; glaziers’ 
points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 1 doz. to a package, 65c. per 
package. 

Wood Handles.—Wood handles recently advanced t0 per 
cent, due to the scarcity of hickory timber and the increased 
costs of cutting and hauling. The heavy demand coming 
from the automobile trade is also having a marked effect on 
both price and available supply. There is no possibility of 
lower prices this season, and dealers are advised to get their 
stocks in as soon as possible, 

Garden Hose.—Advance sales of garden hose are very 
satisfactory and indicate that dealers expect heavy sales 
again next season. Jobbers are taking orders for spring 
delivery at —— the same prices now ruling. Under 
existing conditions, there is little possibility of hose prices 
being lowered, and shipping conditions are such as to war- 
rant the immediate placing of orders to cover spring needs. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Three-ply, 
\%-in., guaranteed hose, 10c. per ft.; 3-ply, %-in., guaran- 
teed hose, extra good quality, 16c. per ft.; 4-ply, %-in.. 
guranateed hose, 14%c. per ft.; 4-ply, %-in., guaranteed 
hose, 18%c. per ft.; 5-ply, %-in., guaranteed hose, 13%6c. 
per ft.; 6-ply, %-in., guaranteed hose, 15c. per ft.; moulded 
hose, good grade, %-in., 14%c. per ft.; moulded hose, best 
grade, 18%%c. per ft. 
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Jack Screws.—With considerable repair and heavy con- 
struction work in progress there is a very satisfactory de- 
mand for jack screws. Prices are unchanged, but are firm 
as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Jack 
screws, standard makes, 3314 per cent discount from list. 

Lanterns.—At the time of the fuel shortage there was a 
very heavy drain on local stocks of lanterns. Local jobbing 
houses still report depleted stocks. The market is very 
steady, with a firm undertone. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competi- 
tion lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6.50 per doz.; No. 2 tubular 
cold blast, $9.35 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—The lace leather demand is generally 
good, although retail sales in the agricultural districts are 
light at this time. Prices are the highest in years, but 
show no indication of weakness. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, %-in., $3 per 100 ft.; %-in., $4.40 per 100 ft.; 
chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; %-in., $2.05 
per 100 ft. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Nuts and bolts are still very short on the 
market and the producers able to make prompt deliveries 
are easily able to command a premium. Most of the makers 


are sold up as far ahead as they care to accept orders. Ad- 
vances are expected, 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 


bolts up to % x 4 in., 35-5 off; larger sizes, 25-5 off; car- 
riage bolts up to % x 6 in., 30 off; larger sizes, 20 off; 
coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 45-5 off; 
hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon cap, $1.45 off per 100 
lb.; stove bolts, 70 off. 

Wire Nails.—There is practically no supply of wire nails 
on this market. What few are received by local jobbers are 
sent out on a basis of one keg of kind per order. No imme- 
diate relief is anticipated. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Com- 
mon wire nails, from $3.90 to $4.15 per keg base; cement- 
coated nails, from $3.50 to $3.75 per keg base. 

Rope.—The rope situation has shown no changes for 
several weeks past. The local demand is light at this time, 
but reports from Eastern cities indicate that there is still a 
heavy export demand. There is said to be somewhat of a 
shortage of manila fiber, and the undertone of the market 
seems firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago; In full 
coils, manila rope, standard brands; No. 1, 25%c. per lb. 
base; No. 2, 24%c. per lb. base; No. 3, 22%c. per lb. base; 
Sisal rope, full coils, standard brands, No. 1, 19%c. per lb.; 
No. 2, 17%4c. per lb. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—The demand for roofing and 
building paper is much heavier than is usual at this time 
of the year. As a result, local jobbing stocks are below 
normal. There is a continued scarcity of the rags used in 
making felt for roofing, with consequent high felt prices. 
Manufacturing costs have also grown in the past few months. 
Advances have been predicted in this report for several 
weeks past and have now made their appearance. The ad- 
vances are quite substantial and affect both roofing and 
building paper. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago.—Certain- 
teed roofing, 1-ply, $1.93 per sq.; 2-ply, $2.44 per sq.; 3-ply, 
$2.95 per sq.; Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.53 per sq.; 2-ply, $1.94 
per sq.; 3-ply, $2.35 per sq.; Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.13 
per sq.; 2-ply, $1.49 per sq.; 3-ply, $1.85 per sq.; tarred felt, 
$3.75 per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper, $75 per ton. 

Ice Skates.—There has been an exceptionally heavy de- 
mand for ice skates during the past few weeks, and local 
jobbing stocks are badly broken. It is noticeable that the 
= for tubular skates is growing. Skate prices are very 

rm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Men’s 
polished all clamp rocker skates, No. 1624, 85c. per pair. 

Spark Plugs.—The spark plug demand is keeping up very 
well, with the conditions surrounding the market about 
the same as for several weeks past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hercules 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65c, each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%4c. 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each; Hercules Junior, 
lots of 1 to 100, 40c. each; lots of 100 to 150, 37%c. each; 
lots of 150 and upward, 35c. each; Hel-Fi standard plugs, 
lots of 50 to 100, 42%c. each; lots of 100 and up, 40c. 
each; Hel-Fi superspark plugs, lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. 
each; lots of 100 and up, 60c. each; A. C. Titan plugs, 63c. 
each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48¢. each; Champion X, 59c. each; 
Champion O, 62c. each; Champion Heavy-Duty, 73c. each; 
Splitdorf plugs, 62%%c. each. 
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Pliers.—There seems to be a genuine shortage of high 
grade pliers at this time, and it is said that several of the 
largest manufacturers are practically out of the market, 
being sold up for months ahead. Plier prices are very 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Kraeuter 
pliers, combination, No. 356, 5%-in., $10.60 per doz.; 6-in., 
$12.55 per doz.; 8-in., $15.20 per doz.; 10-in., $18.50 per doz.; 
No. 1973, 5%-in., $16.70 per doz.; 7-in., $20.10 per doz.; No. 
305, 7-in., $15.85 per doz.; side cutting, No. 1801, 6-in., 
$22.55 per doz.; 7-in., $27.15 per doz.; 8%4-in., $31.75 per 
doz.; end nippers, No. 1850, 5-in., $13.80 per doz.; 6-in., 
$15.20 per doz.; 7-in., $18.40 per doz.; 8-in., $21.30 per doz.; 
Buttons’ pliers, No, 1841, 6%4-in., $10.35 per doz.; 8-in., 
$13.10 per doz.; 10-in., $15.85 per doz.; Diagonal pliers, No. 
2601, 5-in., $19.65 per doz.; 5%-in., $21.15 per doz.; 6-in., 
$23.10 per doz. 

Sand Paper.—Sand paper sales are normal for the sea- 
son. Production is somewhat limited and, under present 
conditions, no lower prices are to be expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 
sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; cheaper grade, $4.85 
per ream. 

Solder.—There is a normal demand for solder and the 
market is showing a firmer undertone than was noticeable a 
few weeks back. Local prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, case lots, 38c. per lb.; No. 1, plumbrs’, 32c. 
per lb. 

Steel Sheets.—There is probably not another item on the 
iron and steel market where the pare is so noticeable as 
on steel sheets. Any producer having sheets can practically 
name his own price. The shortage is so pronounced that 
several of the large automobile factories have been forced 
to cut their capacity from 25 to 50 per cent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 
black sheets, $5.62 per 100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized, $6.97 per 
100 lb. 

Sash weights.—There is a decided scarcity of sash weights 
on the local market, and prices are very firm. In fact, some 
of the quotations from foundries to local jobbers have been 
as high as $70 per ton. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash 
weights, in less than ton lots, $63 per ton; ton lots, shipment 
direct from the foundry, subject to delay, $60 per ton. 

Automobile Pumps.—The market on automobile pumps is 
strong, with recent price advances firmly held. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. Chicago: 
pumps, 1%4-in., $1.85 each; 1%-in., $2.15 each. 

Non-Freezing Solutions—The demand for non-freezing 
solutions is very good, due to open weather with cold nights. 
The advances in the price of denatured alcohol have not 
affected prices on non-freezing solutions as yet, but may 
later on. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Non- 
freezing solution, glycerine and alcohol combination, $1.15 
per gal. 7 

Tacks.—Tack sales are normal, with the conditions sur- 
rounding the market unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Uphol- 
sterers’ tacks, 6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 15%4c. per lb.; bill posters’ 
tacks, 6-o0z., 15¢. per lb. 

Wood Eveners and Singletrees.—Owing to the scarcity of 
hickory timber, wood eveners and singletrees advanced re- 
cently, and the market is very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Wood 
eveners, plain varnished hickory, 48-in., $17 per doz.; single- 
trees, varnished hickory with strap end, 34-in., $11.50 per 
doz. 

Weather Strip.—Weather strip continues in good demand 
and the market has a strong undertone. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Wood and 
felt weather strip for sides of windows and doors, %-in., 
$1.70 per 100 ft. in small lots; in bundles of 1000 ft., $1.55 
per 100 ft.; weather strip for upper sash of windows only, 
5g-in., in small lots, $1.70 per 100 ft.; in bundles of 1000 ft., 
$1.55 per 100 ft. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.—There has been no 
change in the conditions surrounding the market for wire 
cloth and poultry netting. The makers of wire netting are 
sold up far ahead and are not accepting any new orders at 
this time. There seems almost a certainty of shortages 
when the building season opens in the spring. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Black 
painted wire cloth, 12-mesh, $2.15 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry 
netting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; 
galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount. 
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Game Traps.—The demand for game traps was never bet- 
ter and shortages are beginning to appear in local stocks. 
Prices are firm and may go higher. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, game traps as 
follows: 


Per Doz. Per Doz. 

Victor— With Without Newhouse With 

Size Chains Chains Size Chains 

Me; O55 401220 $1.40 $1.07 OSE Wik ekicoesckese $3.28 

MO, Liswced 1.65 fee: ae as os eoaiaeiee 3.85 

NO. 2M visa 2.48 1.98 PS hiss osaeotess 4.48 

MO, Zivs.ius OS 2.96 PEON sé dieu eee 4.88 

MO; Bi.csace% 4,89 BAO CMO. Bes oiiecesses 5.78 

Os Biss owls er 5.16 i ee | | re 6.93 

OE 2:32 AO “NG; DENG. i asvceewres 7.33 

No. 91%..... 3.29 7A} ARI [2 a 8.54 

Oneida Jump— MO: OG ss o4 cess sec 13.44 

Sa eee 1.91 BMG. NO SIs deans ox 10.96 

“haa: eee 2.25 1.69 Gs puis ceaeir ee 11.39 

Mo. 1%..... 8.36 2D. NO. BUS. ons 0s e- 15.05 

a ee 4.94 ME IDE IAN sora clove sla oes 13.44 

fa 6.58 BOS “BO, AM ines osc cwas 33.75 

ae Taree 7.75 6.80 Se eee 100.00 

INO; OL. ccs. 2.81 2.23 [enna serge 227.81 
No. 91%. 3.99 3.28 
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Several useful features for sell- 
ing goods will appear in Hardware 
Age during the New Year. Be sure 
and read each issue carefully. You 
can’t afford to miss ideas these 


days. 











BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE. 
BosTON, Dec. 27, 1919. 

HEW! It’s over. All previous records in local shelf-hard- 

ware jobbing business for the Christmas season were 
broken. While many of the retail trade ran short of mer- 
chandise during the holiday week, their gross sales for 1919 
unquestionably will compare very favorably with those for 
previous years. The jobbers will spend the next week in 
taking stock, holding business method talks with salesmen, 
making changes in office forces and banqueting salesmen 
and their wives. A large majority of the retail trade do 
not take stock until February, which usually is the quietest 
month of the year, but quite a number who have followed 
this practice will go through that ordeal during the first 
week in January or thereabouts, because they firmly believe 
that there will be no quiet months in 1920, and they might 
just as well get the job over with. 

Heavy hardware jobbers report a noticeable slowing up in 
business, due to two things—the season of the year and the 
fact they have comparatively little to sell. Most of those 
houses sending men out on the road provide stock-sheets, 
supplies have become so broken, and indications of replen- 
ishing them at an early date being so slim. In this way 
much unnecessary work is eliminated at home offices, and 
disappointed customers are fewer. 

The general hardware trade, both retail and wholesale, will 
begin the new year with an unusually small stock. They 


have placed many orders for spring and regular line goods,’ 


but the mills and manufacturers, in a great many instances; 
will not even guess when they will be able to ship stock. 
There is every indication, therefore, that strenuous days are 
ahead for the hardware trade so far as getting goods to sell 
is concerned. With a nation-wide shortage of goods, jobbers 
here, as well as most of the largest retail concerns, can see 
little likelihood of lower prices for six months at least. Some 
well-informed local interests go so far as to predict a period 
of high prices and scarcity of merchandise extending over 
two or three years, unless manufacturing conditions abroad 
and the foreign exchange situation right themselves to 
a basis on which they can export goods to this country on a 
tremendous scale. Manufacturing and other conditions on 
the other side of the water, however, are much the same as 
here, which in a large measure accounts for the attitude 
taken by local jobbers on future prices. 

Augers and Bits.—Prices on auger bits and on nut augers 
have been advanced by the leading manufacturers, but the 
jobbers here have not revised their lists as yet. They prob- 
ably will make the change Jan. 1. 

Axes.—A very large number of unfilled orders for axes 
remain in the hands of the jobber, and because most of 
the retail dealers who want goods are down to almost 
nothing, cancellations to date have been few and far be- 
tween. We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, 
$17.50 a doz.; double bit axes, $23.50 a doz. 

Batteries andl Bulbs.—The great rush of battery and bulb 
buying is over for the time being, but jobbers still have 


many orders for spring delivery on their books. Local 
stocks are ample for all requirements, and inasmuch as most 
of the manufacturers have caught up with orders no in- 
crease in prices is anticipated unless manufacturing costs 
advance. Batteries: Leading makes standard tubular three 
cell batteries, 50c. list; standard two cell, 35c. list; baby 
batteries, 30c. Discounts: Less than unit packages, 1/3 per 
cent off list; unit packages, 40 per cent off list; 10 or more 
unit packages, 40 and 10 per cent off list. Bulbs: In less 
than unit lots, list; in unit lots, 25 per cent off list; in 10 
unit lots or more, 40 per cent off list. Retailers selling 
$500 worth of bulbs per annum can secure contracts at 
slightly more favorable discounts. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for bolts and nuts is con- 
siderably smaller than it was a month ago, but so are 
available supplies and the market holds on a very strong 
basis. Most of the manufacturers are so far behind on 
deliveries that the supply situation is not likely to be 
easier for some weeks. 

Machine Bolts.—C. T. D. nuts, 4x % and smaller, 20 per 
cent discount; 44%, x % and larger, 10 per cent discount, 
with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 25 per cent discount; 
4% x % and larger, 15 per cent discount; common carriage 
bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 15 and 5 per cent discount; 6% x % 
and larger, 10 per cent discount; tap bolts, list plus 15 per 
cent; Eagle carriage bolts, net prices; stove bolts, large 
quantities, 65 per cent discount; in smaller quantities, 50 to 
60 per cent discount; bolt ends, 15 per cent discount; tire 
bolts, 45 per cent discount; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 65 per cent discount; % and larger, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; finished case har -red nuts, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; H. P. square tlank i 1] keg, tapped; hex- 
agon, blank, tapped; C. P. C. & T. square blank, tapped; 
hexagon blank, and tapped, list plus 1c. 

Glass.—The glass manufacturers have announced that no 
deliveries on plate glass can be guaranteed and that prices 
are subject to those ruling at date of shipment. The plate 
situation is reflected in the market for automobile sizes, 
the discount on such glass now being 30 per cent, whereas 
a week ago it was 33 1/3 per cent. Crystal sheets have 
advanced to a basis of 60c. per foot for 29 oz. stock and to 
75c. for 39 oz. stock. Window glass prices have not changed, 
but they are extremely strong owing to the decrease in 
output and the continued active consumptive demand. 

Leading Glass.—Colored art glass, $1.50 per sq. ft. and 
higher; double thick A, $1.25 per sq. ft. With hard métal 
50c. per sq. ft. extra. Copper finished, 25c. per sq. ft. extra. 
All glass figured in square inches. 

Vitro-Marble.—Glass % in. thick, 50c. per sq. ft.; 5/16 
in., 60c.; 7/16 in., 70¢c.; % in., 90c. 

Skylight Glass—Rough or rolled, % in. thick, 17c. per 
sq. ft.; 3/16 in. thick, 21c. per sq. ft.; %4 in. thick, 26c. per 
sq. ft.; Wired glass, 32c. per sq. ft 


Hammers.—The David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, 
N. Y., has advanced its prices on carpenter and machinist 
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hammers from 12, to 20 per cent, according to the various 
styles and weights. Local jobbers have adjusted their lists 
to correspond. 


Hammers (Heavy).—Developments in heavy hammers 
came sooner than generally anticipated. The leading manu- 
facturers have marked up their lists 5 per cent. The local 
jobbers have not changed their lists, however, and some of 
them say it is doubtful if they do. 


Handles.—Local quotations on Turner Day ax and tool 
handles have been revised upward about 10 per cent owing 
to a similar revision in the manufacturer’s list. 


Horseshoes.—The recent cold weather has created a be- 
lated demand for horseshoes, sales by some of the jobbers 
for the past week comparing highly favorably with those 
for the corresponding period in former years. Local sup- 
plies are by no means excessive and jobbers’ ideas on prices 
have not changed. We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard 
makes in 100-lb. kegs to blacksmiths and consumers in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusettts and Rhode Island 
points, $7.50 per keg base. Base prices are for No. 2 or 
larger. To Connecticut blacksmiths and consumers the 
base price is $7.25 per 100-lb. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weigl.ts, $12 per keg; track side 
weight, $12.25; toe weights, $10.75; steel shoes, $9.25; toe 
creased, $7.75; side wear, $9.75; calked, $9.25; extra light 
calked, $10.25; iron counters nk, $8.25; steel countersunk, 
$10; tips, $9.25; light driving, $9.25; featherweights, $9.25; 
mule, $8; all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Toe Calks.—Dull, $2 per box; sharp, $2.25; blunt heel, 
$2.25; sharp heel, $2.50. Broken boxes call for an extra 
charge per lb. 


Iron and Steel.—One of the leading jobbers here received 
a car of iron during the past week, but he nor the others 
have had very little steel come forward for a month or so. 
As a result stocks of steel are getting down to verw slender 
proportions and substitution of iron very often has to be 
resorted to. There is a noticeable scarcity of small sizes 
of common iron, especially % in. and % in. 


Kiddie Kars.—All previous manufacturing and retail sell- 
ing records on Kiddie Kars were smashed this year. The 
manufacturers being forced to go into the open market for 
fresh supplies of raw materials and their operating costs 
having advanced, they have notified the Boston jobbers that, 
effective Jan. 1, lists would be advanced. Present prices 
follow: We quote from jobbers’ stocks: No. 1, $21 per 
doz.; No. 2, $30; No. 3, $36; No. 4, $42; No. 5, $48; trailers, 
$21. Discount, 33 1/3 per cent. 

Lanterns.—A slight advance in the new selling price 
on ordinary lanterns is recorded by the local jobbers. 

Lawn Mowers.—Jobbers have not revised their lawn 
mower prices notwithstanding the fact the leading manu- 
facturers did so about a fortnight ago. A change in local 
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quotations, however, probably will be announced Jan. 1, or 
thereabouts. 

Lead.—The market on sheet lead, which recently advanced 
from a 13% to a 13%c. per lb. basis, continues comparatively 
active. The jobbers’ discount is as before. 

Nails.—It is much the same story on nails that has been 
told each week for the past month or so. A local jobber 
occasionally receives a car from the American Steel & Wire 
Co. and elsewhere, but so many people have orders for 
anything obtainable, on jobbers’ books, that little impression 
is made on the market. Everybody is hopeful that the 
supply situation will show some improvement each day, 
but apparently the manufacturers have not begun to scratch 
the surface of demands made upon them. Prices for nails 
are strong all down the line. We quote from jobbers’ 
stocks: Wire nails, per keg, $4.50, $5, $5.50, $6 base; coated 
wire nails, $5 per standard 100 lb. keg base; cut nails, ten 
pennyweight and smaller, $6.25 per cask base; twelve penny- 
weight and larger, $6.75 base. 

Screws.—The manufacturers of screws evidently are hav- 
ing their troubles. Consignments from them are irregular 
and there have been times recently when jobbers’ stocks 
were reduced to unusually small porportions. While the 
consumptive demand is very much heavier than it was a 
year ago, especially for machine screws, everybody appears 
to be getting along somehow. It is generally believed that 
manufacturers’ reserve stocks all down the line have been 
cut into to a considerable extent. For that reason it would 
not be surprising if there was a further advance in manu- 
facturers’ lists before many weeks. 

Shoe Goods.—Local quotations on Hungarian nails, shoe 
tacks, etc., have been marked up 25 to 30 per cent in 
accord with a similar change in manufacturers’ lists. The 
supply, even at the new priccs, is very much below normal, 
and jobbers in some instances have had difficulty in meeting 
every requirement. 

Washers.—The market for washers is quiet, as it usually 
is at this season of the year. Local stocks are comparatively 
small, however, and the manufacturers are not handing out 
much encouraging supply dope these days, presumably 
because they have been unable to get raw material from 
the mills. Local prices on washers are reported firm but 
unchanged. We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable 
washers, 12c. per lb.; cast washers, % and smaller, 6c.; 
larger, 5c.; cut washers, in full kegs (200 lb.) of a size, 
list; extras to consumers of less than keg lots of a size, 
add to list as follows: 100 to 199 lb. of a size, 1c. per |b.; 
50 to 99 lb. of a size, 2c. per lb.; 25 to 49 lb. of a size, 3¢ 
per lb.; 10 to 24 lb. of a size, 4c. per lb.; 1 to 9 Ib. of a size, 
5e. per lb. 

Zine.—The market on sheet zinc is 2c. per lb. higher, 
full casks now being quoted on a basis of 13'4c. per Ib. 
The demand for zinc is not especially good, but nobody is 
overburdened with stock inasmuch as everybody held off 
buying in anticipation of lower pirces. 





PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
PITTSBURGH, Dec. 27, 1919. 


THE last week of the year finds the iron and steel trades 

in very satisfactory condition as far as new demand is 
concerned, but unsatisfactory from the standpoint cf oper- 
ation and the ability of the mills to deliver material as fast 
as wanted by jobbers and consumers.. The recent cold 
weather has interfered somewhat with output of finished 
steel products, and the mills will close the year 1919 with 
a very large amount of undelivered orders on their books, 
some of which date back for three or four months. In fact, 
some of the buyers realize so fully the present sold up cun- 
dition of the mills that they are not pressing them to accept 
their contracts until at least part of the tonnage now on 
the books has been shipped out. 

Quite a few of the larger steel mills have been refusing 
to book new orders for their products for several months, 
and are still pursuing this policy to a large extent. It is 
almost impossible for any buyer of iron or steel to place an 
order with any mill that is not a regular source of supply, 
and when this can be done, very heavy premiums in prices 
are asked. The Steel Corporation interests are holding 
firmly to the March 21 schedule of prices, and are under- 
stood to be well sold up on all they can make over first 
quarter of the new year. Some of the independent mills 


are asking premiums, and getting them, ranging anywhere 


from $2 to $3 per ton, to as high as $20 per ton. The latter 
premium having been paid recently for sheets for prompt 
shipment. A pleasing sign in the situation is that the rail- 
roads will very likely be heavy buyers of material shortly 
after they go back to private ownership on March 1. It is 
said that already there is in sight more than 1,000,000 tons 
of steel mills for 1920 delivery, and this amount is likely to 
be largely increased. The new demand for plates is espe- 
cially heavy, one Eastern shipyard having bought lately 
15,000 tons, and another 14,000 tons. There are a large 
number of shipyards in Seattle, Wash., and these are in the 
market at present for 75,000 to 100,000 tons of plates and 
sheets for delivery in first half of 1920. 

Export inquiry for fmished iron and steel products is quite 
heavy. Holland has an inquiry in this country at present 
for 50,000 tons of iron bars for first half delivery. 

Conditions in the hardware trade are quite satisfactory 
from the standpoint of volume of business, but the difficulty 
of getting deliveries of products from the manufacturers is 
steadily increasing. There is a great shortage in supply of 
skilled labor in factories that make the higher classes of 
goods handled by the hardware trade, and this is likely to 
last for some time. Stocks carried by jobbers and retailers 
on nearly all lines of hardware goods are away below 
normal, and it will likely be some months before these can 
be brought up to the usual standard. Both manufacturers 
and jobbers express the opinion that the present high prices 
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on all kinds of goods will hold through the larger part of 
1920, and likely over the entire year. There is a great 
shortage in supply of everything, and this is not likely to 
be relieved soon. The Pittsburgh editor of HARDWARE AGE 
takes this opportunity of wishing his many friends in the 
jobbing and retail hardware trades a Most Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year. 

Axes.—The local demand for axes is very heavy, and is 
being increased by the shortage in the supply of coal, many 
consumers of this fuel having to resort to wood. Further 
advances in all grades of axes are looked for early in the 
new year. Single bitted axes are held by jobbers at $15 
to $15.50 and double bitted $19 to $20 per dozen from stock. 

_Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Some makers of nuts, bolts and 
rivets are covering their trade for the first quarter of 1920 
at discounts named below, and a few makers at slightly 
lower prices. There are really two or three different price 
lists in effect on nuts and bolts at present, but some makers 
do not seem inclined at present to advance their prices. 

The higher prices now being quoted by quite a number of 
the larger makers, who are not members of the Institute, 
are as follows: 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivets ................ $4.10 base 
SSI DUET WACIIE cocs ps cis x ai0'cbolanGus discloses eae $4.20 
Small rivets, 4 in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diameter, 
: 50 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, hp. nuts, 3 in. x 4 in. 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50 and 10 per cent off list 
a SEOES oe ccindss cach de sepeeeeee 50 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes ............ 40 and 5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter ............ 40 and 5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer .............. 35 and 5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads 45 and 5 per cent off list 


ee ee 40 and 5 per cent off list 

Larger and longer sizes ........ 30 and 10 per cent off list 
ee aa ae 50 and 10 per cent off list 
iow bolts; Nos. 1, 2 and 8 ..:63.s0060600808 50 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 4 to 10 .......... 50 plus 20 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank ............ 2.50c. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. blank ........... 2.50c. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. tapped ............ 2.25c. per lb off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. tapped .......... 2.25c. per lb. off list 


C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank... .2.50c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped. . .2.25c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

6 ee thepascd sp MOE ee 65 per cent off list 

9/16 in. and SEE. 5 eG owatosese 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts wh. wan eal CE 75-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk .............. 75-10-2% per cent off list 
BRNO DIES eich cn'sis. Shas eco Rm eee 60-10 per cent off list 

The above discounts are from Nov. 1, 1919. 
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All prices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis. 

Sheets.—It is stated that the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. is practically sold up for first half of the year on all 
the sheets it can turn out of all grades, and most indepen- 
dent mills are also reported to be sold up for first quarter 
at least. Very heavy premiums in prices continue to be paid 
for sheets for fairly prompt delivery. 

In carload lots, mill prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for No. 8 
gage and heavier blue annealed Bessemer sheets is 3.50c. 
per lb., for No. 28 gage black sheets, 4.35c., for No. 28 gage 
galvanized, 5.70c. and for black plate for trimming, No. 28 
gage, 4.35c. Some mills are charging higher prices than 
these, while jobbers are getting heavy advances for small 
lots from stock. 

Tin Plate.—It is said that preatically all the tin plate 
to be consumed in the first half of 1920 is now under con- 
tract with the mills, and the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. and other leading makers say they have their output 
about all sold up for that delivery. All the tin plate mills 
will carry over into 1920 a very large amount of business 
that should have been delivered in the last quarter of this 
year, but which was impossible, first on account of the gen- 
eral steel strike, which reduced output very much, and then 
by the coal strike, which had a similar effect. 

It is said that some consumers who were very anxious to 
get under cover for first half of next year have paid up to 
$7.50 for base box for tin plate, but this is not verified. 
Export inquiry is heavy, and $8 to $8.50 per base box is 
freely offered for export tin plate. We quote tin plate on 
large contracts for next year delivery at $7 up to $7.50 per 
base box f.o.b. mills Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—There has been another advance in 
prices on coke iron bars, and these are now quoted at 3.50c. 
f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh. Steel bars are being sold by some 
mills at as high as 8c. All the mills are well sold up on 
both iron and steel bars for first quarter and they are very 
scarce for prompt delivery. We now quote coke iron bars at 
8c. and steel bars rolled from billets at 2.75c. to 3c. at mill, 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—There is no betterment in the sup- 
ply of wire nails, which are probably the scarcest item on 
the whole list of finished steel products. The scarcity in 
wire is not so great, as the demand for it has not been so 
heavy as for wire nails. All kinds of prices are ruling, 
depending on the buyer and the quantity wanted and the 
delivery. The American Steel & Wire Co. is said to be 
still taking care of its people on wire nails on the March 21 
prices, which are $3.25 base per keg, but some independent 
mills are getting as high as $4 to $5 at mill for wire nails 
for fairly prompt delivery. We, therefore, quote wire nails 
in carload lots at prices ranging from $3.25 up to $4.50 base 
per keg, and there is no doubt that $5 and even as high as 
$6 base per keg would be paid by some buyers who are in 
distress for nails, and who would gladly pay most any price 
to get them. 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE. 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 30, 1919. 


ole holiday business done by Cleveland retailers broke 
_ all Cleveland records, and stocks of goods that moved 
principally in the Christmas season were well cleaned out. 
Retailers, as a rule, carried more complete lines of toys 
than ever before, and sales of these were very heavy. Elec- 
trical heating and cooking goods moved unusually well. The 
heavy demand for holiday goods compelled many retailers 
to send hurry-up orders to jobbing houses for additional 
supplies during the week before Christmas. Some of these 
goods could be supplied and others could not. Outside of 
the activity in Christmas goods, business in general retail 
lines kept up well during the holiday season. 

Traveling salesmen from the jobbing houses are in for the 
holidays and jobbers are now engaged in their annual inven- 
tories and some will take only mail orders until Jan. 5, when 
the salesmen will return to the road. During the holiday 
period jobbers hope to get caught up in shipments on orders 
that they have been delayed in filling during the recent rush. 

The general price tendency continues upward. A number 
of advances have been made during the past few days on 
various lines and prices are now being marked up on some 
grades of mechanics’ and carpenters’ tools. Deliveries are very 
slow on many lines and generally show no improvement. The 
outlook is very promising for a heavy volume of business 
after the end of the holiday season. 


Aluminum Ware.—The demand for aluminum ware con- 
tinued very heavy during the entire holiday season, and job- 
bers could have sold more goods had they been able to secure 
them. Retailers’ holiday sales were heavy. 


Bicycles.—The holiday trade in bicycles was heavier than 
usual and jobbing houses received a large number of orders 
for quick shipment during the last few days before Christ- 
mas. Jobbers have good stocks. 


Binder Twine.—There is not much activity at present in 
binder twine, but jobbers are still taking orders for spring 
delivery without price. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Shipments of bolts and nuts from manu- 
facturers are getting worse, but jobbers still have good stocks. 
The demand is fair. Some manufacturers are getting higher 
prices, but jobbers are adhering to recent quotations. Job- 
bers’ discounts are as follows: 


Machine bolts, 3% x 4 in., smaller and shorter roll thread, 
40 and 10; cut thread, 40; larger and longer, 30; carriage 
bolts, % x 6-in., smaller and shorter roll thread, 40; cut 
thread, 30; larger and longer, 25; lag bolts, 45; stove bolts, 
60 and 10; nuts, keg lots, tapped, $1.50 off list for both 
square and hexagon. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. has 
notified the trade of an approximately 10 per cent advance 
on builders’ locks and hardware and cabinet and trunk locks, 
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Current Metal Prices—January, 1, 1920 





iron and Soft Steel Bars Tank Plate—Steel 
and Shapes Per Ib 
Bars: Per lb. % in. and heavier........... 3.67¢ 
Refined Iron, base price... 4.00¢ 
Swedish Bars, base price. .20.00¢ Sheets 
Soft Steel: Blue Annealed 
‘4, to 1% in., round and Per lb. 
NS aoe 860 ce wks 3.52@3.62¢ eM ree ee ce 5. 07 @35. one 
1 to 6 in. x %& in. to 1 in., es GE Wes keg hee tne 5¢ 
3.é 52@3. 62¢ ee Se bs eenscewnee ea 17@5. 303 
1 to 6 in. x % and 5/16 in., Pea -5.27 @6.00¢ 
3.62@3.72¢ 


Rods—%% and 11/16... . Box Annealed—Black 














Bands, 1% to 6 x fe to 
eS eer oe 4.22@4.32¢ Soft Steel 
x Cc. B., Wood's 
Shapes One Pass, Refined 
Beams and channels—3 to 15 ~* Per lb. _—_‘Per Ib. 
ML” aL nce ee ard Grek ek tae «eat Nos. 18 to 20...6.05@6.80¢ —— 
Nos. 22 and 24. .6.10@6.85¢ T7.80¢ 
Angles: Ok ee ap ecnenus 6.15 @6.90¢ 7.85¢ 
3 in. x 3/16 in. and % in., a ae Fp a S00 
3.72@3.97¢ No. 30 Tere . q.2 20¢ — 
1% to 2% in. x \& in. No. 28, 36 in. me "10¢ higher. 
3 3.52@3. i7¢ nen 
1% x 2% in. x 3/16 in. and Galvanized 
ES én cnaeebees 47@3.72¢ Per lb. 
1 to 1% in. x 3/16 in Peer ee ecee e -6.50@8.10¢ 
52@3.77¢ i error 6.75 @8.25¢ 
1 to 1% in. x %& in. E 57@3.82¢ Nos. 18 and 20........6.90@8.40¢ 
tt Sarre 3.62 @3.87¢ S ane S4......- 7.05@8.55¢ 
& & e Seer S.GrGeaeee = =—«-_— NO. BO cence ntsvscceee 7.20@8.70¢ 
ee 2 Cer 107@4 Oe PAE ke crue cemew seed 7.35@8.85¢ 
% x 3/32 in -B.17G@E.42¢ NO. 2B on. cccccvecves 7.50@10.00¢ 
erry eer 8.00@9.50¢ 
Tees: No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20¢ higher. 
1x ee 8.87 @4.12¢ 
1% in, x 1% in. x 3/16 in., Corrugated Roofing, Gal- 
1% to 2% x %& in...3.5 vanized 
1% to3% x 3/16... .3.57@ 2¢ 2% in. corrugations, 10¢ per 100 
3 in. and larger.....3.62@—— Ib. over flat sheets. 


Merchant Steel Steel Wire 


Per lb Base Price* on No. 9 guge and 

, ‘ -oarser : 
Tire 1% x %& in. and larger. .3.52¢ respeek, orn 
Toe calk % x % in. and Bright Basie ..... -7.50¢ 
ion ie Deeley Giese Saere 4.35¢ Annealed Soft ..... ..7.50¢ 
Open-hearth spring steel...... 7.00¢ Galvanized Annealed .. -8.00¢ 
Standard cast steel, base Coppered Basic . 8.00¢ 
NT 5 8 voce n~ he eae as 6 14.00¢ Tinned Soft Bessemer -9.50¢ 
Extra cast steel..... 18.00@20.00¢ —_ 


Special cast steel. ....23.00@25.00¢ *Regular extras for lighter gages 


effective Dec. 23. All outstanding quotations on contract or 
lump-sum jobs are withdrawn and new quotations to include 
the 10 per cent increase apply after that date. However, all 
orders accepted will be filled at prices ruling on date of 
shipment. 

Cabinet Hardware and Padlocks.—The Eagle Lock Co., 
Tarryville, Conn., has advanced prices 10 per cent on cabinet 
hardware, padlocks, etc. 

Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe-—Some of the manu- 
facturers of eave trough and conductor pipe are not taking 
orders at present, because of the scarcity of sheet steel, but 
others are accepting orders from jobbers for the first quarter 
delivery, shipment to be made at the convenience of the 
manufacturers. 

Footballs.—There was an unprecedented demand for foot- 
balls during the Christmas trade and stocks in Cleveland 
were cleaned out. Jobbers were unable to supply the late 
demand, 

Hay Carriers and Racks.—The Ney Mfg. Co., Canton, 
Ohio, has made a price advance of 10 per cent on its line of 
hay carriers and racks. 

Horse Shoes.—There is less activity in the horse shoe 
market than there was a few weeks ago. The price is un- 
changed. 

Jobbers quote horse shoes at $6.50 per keg for No. 
larger. 

Lanterns.—A price advance of 5 per cent has been made on 
the better grades of cold blast lanterns and on dash and 
driving lanterns. Prices on hot blast lanterns are unchanged. 
Lanterns are moving rather slowly at present. 


Nails and Wire.—The demand for nails has fallen off 
owing to the curtailment of building operations during the 
winter, but the scarcity is as acute as ever. Local plants 
are still suffering from a scarcity of labor and have not 
got back to more than 50 to 60 per cent of capacity since 
the steel strike. Jobbers are able to get nails in small lots 
but ean secure no wire. While some mills are getting sharp 
advances from regular prices for nails, jobbers have made 
no advance. Jobbers’ prices for less than carload lots are 
as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.75 per keg; No 


2 and 


9 galvanized wire, $4.20 per 














Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Copper 
Wire I I 
« Mabe airge Ingot ..........204%@21¢ 
; Base Price ee Electrolytic ... -++.20  @20%e 
High Brass Sheet..... 274% @28%¢ Casting 19% @20 
High Brass Wire...... 27144 @28 lo¢ oe 
ek -25°% @28¢ Spelt a Sheet 7 . 
Brass ‘Tube -41445 @43¢ = sg ane Sheet Mim 
2¢ Western Spelter mn -10@1l¢ 
: : Sheet Zine, No. 9 base casks. ..13¢ 
Copper Sheets Open .... ; 14¢ 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 oz., : 
iy nae ih hea, . e Lead and Solder 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, American pig lead { 
1%¢ per Ib. advance over hot jar lead split oe ‘s cost ¢ 
rolled Solder, ly & Mi guarantee Saeee 
No. 1 solder P B49 
= . Refined solder .. 20e 
Tin Plates Prices of selder indicated by ‘pri 
Bright Tin vate brand vary according to com 
position, 
Begs Grade 
‘Ad ow xs Babbitt Me 
( samosas Charcoal est grade t — 
14x20 §=14x20 Gueimnceadt ae 90¢ 
0 i $13.00 vtimercial grade, per Ib. . 50¢ 
15.00 
16.75 Antimony 
8.50 tie 
by = Asiatic 10'.@ ll we 
Coke—14 x 20 Aluminum 
Primes Wasters No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
80 Ib. . oi . $9.30 $9.05 over 90 per cent pure), in 
90 Ib 9.40 9.15 ingots for remelting, per 
100 Ib “* o'5O 9.25 Ib. ee wa ‘ -«- 35@38e 
Ic : 10.00 9.75 
> 11.25 11.00 Old Metals 
x ;. 12 12.00 
ixxx . 1: 13.00 The market remains firm. Dealers 
IXXXX 14.25 14.00 buying prices are nominally as fol 
lows 
Terne Plates — 
er lb 
8-lb. Coating 14 ¢ 20 Copper, heavy and crucible. ..16.75 
100 ib ep ioe eee salen $9.35 Copper, heavy and wire..... 15.50 
Bi a Shee 9.50 Copper, light and bottoms... ..14.00 
IX . PE ... 10.50 Brass, heavy ..--.......+...10.50 
Firedoor stock ...... 12.75 Brass, light ................ 7.50 
Heavy machine composition...15.50 
-_ No. 1 yellow rod brass turn- 
Tin WIN ou tan beg waekcnudeeant 9.50 
Per Ib. No. 1 red brass or compacition 
eee PIS ccccccccccccces o3oase ‘ —— CT Cre eccccehd 
BOP ccccccccccercscesenee i} 5¢ ead leavy 
American pig, 99 per Lead, Tea 
CED sccevttdvecekKeus 57% @59¢ Zine 
100 lb.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 lb.; cement- 


coated nails, $3.35 per 100 lb. 

Oil Cook Stoves.—There is a very heavy demand for oil 
cook stoves, particularly from some portions in the Northern 
Ohio territory, this being stimulated by the shortage in the 
natural gas supply. Oil heating stoves are moving rather 
slowly. 

Jobbers ‘quote oil cook stoves at $10.75 for two-burner, 
$14.25 for three-burner and $18 for four-burner. 

Plumbers’ Brass Goods.— An advance in prices on 
plumbers’ brass goods is looked for about Jan. 1. The de- 
mand is still heavy and stocks are low. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.—Mills are so filled with 
orders that they are declining to accept additional orders 
for poultry netting and wire cloth, and a shortage next 
spring is expected. Jobbers have placed large stock orders. 
but may be delayed in getting deliveries. 

Jobbers quote poultry netting at 40 to 40 and 5 per cent 
off for galvanized after weaving, and 50 ng cent off for 
galvanized before weaving, and wire cloth at $2.25 per 100 
sq. ft. for black, and $2.75 for galvanized. 


Pump Leathers.—A price advance of 5 per cent has been 
made on pump leathers. 


Range Boilers.—Manufacturers of range boilers have ad- 
vanced prices about 10 per cent. Jobbers have not yet 
marked up their prices, but will probably make corre- 
sponding advance. Deliveries are slow and the supply is 
very scarce. 

Jobbers quote 30-gal. 
and $12 for extra heavy. 

Rope.—There is still a fair demand for rope for spring 
delivery. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote best grades of rope at 24%c. per lb. at mill 
and 2514c. out of stock. 

Rubber Roofing.—Several leading manufacturers have ad- 
vanced prices 10 to 20c. per square on rubber roofing. De- 
liveries are rather slow on roofing and tar paper is scarce 
The demand is fair. 

Jobbers quote roofing material as follows: 
ity rubber roofing, one-ply, $1.95 per square; 


range boilers at $9.65 for standard 


Standard qual- 
two-ply, $2.40; 











100 


three-ply, $2.85; slate surface asphalt roofing, $2.95; asphalt 
shingles, $7 per square. 

Rules.—The Cleveland Rule Co. has made an advance of 
10 per cent on its line of board and log rules. 

Sheets.—Jobbers are finding it next to impossible to get 
mills to accept orders or to name prices on sheets. Most 
producers are so far behind on deliveries that they are un- 
willing to také on further business. Shipments on old con- 
tracts are very slow and jobbers have very few in stock. 
Galvanized sheets are in good demand. Jobbers’ prices on 
sheets have been advanced $7.60 per ton. 

We quote sheets at $5.90 for No. 28 black and $7.25 per 
100 lb. for No. 28 galvanized out of stock. 

Sheet Zinc.—A price advance of 5 per cent has been made 
on sheet zinc, which is now quoted by jobbers at $15.75 per 
100 Ib. 

Shovels.—Prices on shovels have been advanced $1.50 per 
doz. on the second and fourth grades and $2 per doz. on the 
first grades. The demand, which has been very active, has 
quieted down. 

Jobbers quote standard shovels, size 2, at $13.50 per doz. 
for er grade, $15 for second grade and .$18.50 for first 
grade. 

Steel Bars.—The bar situation continues very tight. Job- 
bers’ stocks are cleaned out and orders are being taken sub- 
ject to ability to fill and price prevailing at time of ship- 
ment. 

Jobbers quote steel bars at 3.52c. to 3.67c. base out of 
stock. 


TWIN 


MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL, 
Dec. 29, 1919. 

As this is being written the final end of the Christmas 

shopping is being accomplished. The retail stores this 
year have done a most remarkable business in the past two 
weeks, and the last few days have been fully up to the aver- 
age. Department stores have been closed evenings, but all 
of the other stores have kept open, believing that the last 
minute shoppers would make it profitable, but they have 
kept open Saturday evening and Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings only. This is a move in the right cirection, as in pre- 
vious years stores have been open until nine o’clock for a 
week before Christmas. The last few days have seen a 
wonderful retail trade, as the stores have been literally 
packed practically all of the day long. The stocks, in many 
cases, are very badly depleted, which is a happy condition, 
just previous to inventory. Jobbers have been called on 
repeatedly for many lines of goods and find their stocks, 
too, practically wiped out on holiday goods. Toys and goods 
of this description have gone particularly well this season 
and more hardware stores than ever before have featured 
this line of merchandise. Very few price changes show on 
this week’s record. Practically all prices remain as quoted 
last week, although plenty of revisions are coming through 
from the factories to the jobbers. Undoubtedly, the first of 
the year will note many price changes and almost all of 
them upward. 

Axes.—Sales still run at about normal, with stocks here 
in condition to meet demand. There is no change showing 
in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Sager’s single bit, 
base weights, $16.50 per doz.; Sager’s double bit, $20.50 per 
doz.; handled Sager’s single bit axes, $23.50 per doz.; Hia- 
watha boys’ axes, $14.00 per doz. 

Alarm Clocks.—Alarm clocks are almost in the class with 
nails and wire as far as scarcity is concerned. It is almost 
impossible to obtain any assortment of stocks on this class 
of goods and prices are almost prohibitive. Factories seem 
no nearer to catching up than they have been. 

Bolts.—Changes shown last week on bolts have been taken 
by the retail dealers. Stocks are rather low although 
sufficient to meet any demand before the first of the year. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts, 
30 per cent; large carriage bolts, 20 per cent; small ma- 
chine bolts, 30 and 5 per cent; large machine bolts, 25 and 
5 per cent; lag screws, 50 per cent; stove bolts, 65 per cent; 
tire bolts, 45 per cent, from standard list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There is a steady demand for 
builders’ hardware as many contractors seem to be plan- 
ning to work straight through the year on residences which 
they have started. New work is also being started, which 


will keep up the demand somewhat throughout the year. 


Hardware Age 


Steel Roofing.—Jobbers state that they are unable to find 
any manufacturers of steel roofing who ire at present will- 
ing to take orders, and consequently jobbers generally are 
not inclined to accept orders. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote No. 28 galvanized corrugated roofing at $5.50 
per square. 

Stoves and Ranges.—Prices on gas and coal heating and 
cooking stoves continue to advance. Several manufacturers 
have made two 5 per cent price advances recently, and the 
usual rule at present is to take orders subject to the prices 
prevailing at time of delivery. Manufacturers are far be- 
hind on orders. While shipments on some stoves can be 
secured in a week, deliveries on others cannot be had inside 
of several weeks. The demand is fairly good. 

Thermos Bottles.—The demand for thermos bottles for the 
holiday trade was very heavy. Leading manufacturers have 
advised jobbers of a price advance Jan. 1 of 25c. to the pres- 
ent list on pints and 50c. on quarts. 

Tire Chain.—Manufacturers of tire chain are swamped 
with orders and jobbers’ stocks are badly depleted. Jobbers 
are getting small shipments of some sizes, but are entirely 
out of others and, unless they have stocks on hand, are not 
accepting orders for immediate delivery. The demand is 
very heavy. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote Weed tire chain in lots up to 12 as follows, 
per set: 30 x 314, $4.32; 32 x 4, $5.25; 34 x 4, $6.02. 

Yankee Tools.—A price advance of 10 per cent has been 


made by North Bros. on their line of Yankee tools. F 


CITIES 


The shortage of this class of goods still continues and 
almost daily new price revisions, and in almost every case 
revisions upwards, are being received. The smaller fac- 
tories are rapidly following the lead of the large ones in 
this respect, catching up with the last advance by the 
larger manufacturers of the country. 

Coal Hods.—There is still a good call for coal hods, with 
stocks remaining short as ever. Prices show no change. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Japanned open coal 
hods, 17-in. at $4.95 per doz.; 18-in. at $5.50 per doz.; 
17-in. funnel at $6.85 per doz.; 18-in. at $7 per doz.; gal- 
vanized, open, 17-in., at $7.70 per doz.; 18-in. at $8.35 per 
doz.; 17-in. funnel at $8.50 per doz.; 18-in. at $9.55 per doz. 

Files.—Shop trade on files is reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. They buy very little material at the end 
of the year, awaiting for the first of the year before stock- 
ing up. Retail sales continue to be fair with no change in 
price. We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
files at 50-10 per cent; 
Arcade at 60 per cent from standard lists. 


Galvanized Ware.—The call is still fairly heavy although 


showing somewhat lighter demand than a few weeks ago. 
Stocks are still very low with no change in price. We quote 
from local jobbers’ stocks: 
$3.40 per doz.; 10-qt., $3.73 to $3.85 per doz.; 12-qt., $4.10 
to $4.20 per doz.; 16-qt., $4.60 to $5.70 per doz.; heavy 
stock, 16-qt., $7.00 to $11.25 per doz.; 18-qt., $8.15 to $11.80 
per doz.; 20-qt., $17.00 per doz.; galvanized tubs, No. 0, 
$8.55 per doz.; No. 1, $10.66 to $11.00 per doz.; No. 2, 
$12.00 to $12.35 per doz.; No. 3, $14.00 to $14.40 per doz.; 


heavy galvanized tubs, No. 1, $20.50 per doz.; No, 2, $22.00 


per doz.; No. 3, $23.50 per doz. : 
Glass Putty and Glazier Points.—Shops and factories are 
using very little material at the present time and sales 


Nicholson | 
Riverside at 50-10-10 per cent; | 


Common galvanized pails, 8-qt., | 








have diminished to a great extent in a retail way also. | 


There is no change in price. 
stocks: 


points are being quoted at 22c. per lb. in 25-Ib. boxes. 

Heaters.—The call for electric heaters and also oil heaters 
has been very good throughout the fall season. A really 
good quality of these heaters have been sold for Christmas 
presents, especially on the electric line. We quote from 
local jobbers’ stocks: Japanned polished body oil heater at 
$4.75 each, nickeled trimmed at $5.50 each; large japanned 
nickel trimmed at $8.00 each; electric heaters in lots of 
less than 10 at 25 per cent discount. 

Lanterns.—There is no further change in the price of 
lanterns and sales are still at about normal for this season 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Dietz D-Lite short 
globe lanterns at $13.00 per doz.; Wizard short globe at 


We quote from local jobbers’ | 
Double strength “A” grade glass, 78 per cent; | 
single strength “A” grade glass, 76 per cent; commercial | 
bladder putty in barrels at $4.50 to $5.75 per cwt.; glazier | 
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$12.50 per doz.; Victor at $8.45 per doz.; No. 2 Blizzard 
at $12.50 per doz.; Blizzard Dash at $16.95 per doz.; Buck- 
eye at $12.00 per doz. 

Mats.—Door mats still continue to sell at a very good 
rate as the heavy snow we have had in the past few weeks 
has made an unusually good call for this description of 
goods. We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Cocoa fibre 
mats, No. 1, $10.25 per doz.; No. 2, $14.25 per doz.; No. 3, 
$18.00 per doz.; No. 4, $22.50 per doz. Keystone steel mats 
at 30 per cent discount. 

Nails.—The demand for nails still keeps up with almost 
no let up, and the supply is still in the condition that it has 
been for several weeks. Conditions were certainly bad 
enough this fall, and if there is not a vast improvement 
before spring it is going to prove a serious haridicap to 
the progress of building. Prices still remain as last quoted. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard wire nails, 
$4.25 per keg base; coated wire nails, $4.00 per keg base. 

Paper.—The call for building paper remains very heavy 
and prices are being advanced on various items from time 
to time, which makes a very uncertain and strong market. 
There is a shortage of several kinds of paper, especially 
Red Rosin, and only the fact that not quite so much of it 
is being used as earlier in the season enables the dealers 
and jobbers to keep up with the demand. Local jobbers’ 
quotations are: Barrett’s No. 2 tarred felt, $4.05 per ewt.; 
threaded felt, 500 ft. rolls, $1.85 per roll; Slater’s felt, 
$1.26 per roll; Barrett’s dry saturated felt, $1.79 per roll; 
red rosin sheathing, No. 30 and No. 35, $4.40 per ewt.; 
deadening felt, $5.65 per cwt.; Duplex plaster board, 500 
ft. rolls, $4.75 per roll. 

Rope.—The call for rope still is fair, although much 
lighter than a few weeks ago. The supply is still good 
in this market with no change in price. Local jobbers’ 
quotations are: First grade manila, 26c. per lb.; first 
grade sisal, 20c. per lb. base; Swedish wire rope, Tram 
& Tiller, 5 per cent; crucible steel rope, 22% per cent; 
Monitor hoisting rope, 20 per cent; plow steel rope, 35 per 
cent from standard list. 

Sand Paper.—Sand paper is still selling at a fairly good 
rate. Shops and factories still taking good quantities of 
this material considering the lateness of the season. Local 
jobbing quotations are: Sand paper, best grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $6.00; second grade, No. 1, per ream, $5.40; 
garnet paper, No. 1, per ream, $15.00. 

Sash Cord.—Stocks are extremely light with price hold- 
ing strong as last quoted. Prospects are for higher prices 
and further shortages along this line. Local jobbing quota- 
tions are: Common sash cord, 75c. to 80c. per lb. base; 
solid cotton sash cord, $1.05 per lb. base; Silver Lake sash 
cord, $1.10 per lb. base; Samson’s spot sash cord, $1.12 per 
lb. base. 

Sash Weights.—The demand still runs heavy for sash 
weights and the foundries are continually short of the 
best selling sizes. There has been another advance in local 
prices and special weights are very hard to obtain as foun- 
dries are working all of the time on regular sizes. We 
quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Cast iron sash weights, 
regualr sizes, $3.00 per 100 Ib. 

Solder.—The call for solder is lighter than it has been 
with price holding strong as last quoted. There have been 
some rumors of a decline although this has not shown up 
in local quotations. Local jobbing quotations are: Half 
and half solder, 36c. to 37c. per lb.; warranted half and 
half solder, 40c. per ]b.; wire solder, 42c. per lb. 

Steel Sheets.—The situation on steel sheets still remains 
as it has for several weeks past. Stocks are practically 
exhausted and prospects for obtaining this stock are very 
small. Local jobbing quotations are: Galvanized steel 
sheets, $7.19 per 100 lb. base; black steel sheets, $5.89 per 
100 lb. base. 


Staples.—The call for staples shows somewhat less than 
in previous weeks although they are still selling at a fairly 
good rate. There is no change in price. We quote from 
local jobbers’ stocks: Polished fence staples, $4.40 per keg; 
galvanized fence staples, $5.10 per keg; galvanized poultry 
netting staples, $6.00 per keg. 

Screws.—Practically no screws are being received from 
the mills, due partly to their inability to ship and partly 
to the small demand from both jobbers and _ dealers 
at this season of the year. There is no change in price. 
We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flat head bright 


wood screws, 75 per cent; round head blued, 72% per cent; 
flat head brass, 60 per cent; round head brass, 55 per cent; 
regular cap screws, 50 per cent; 


set screws, 50 and 10 per 


101 


cent; iron machine screws, 70 per cent; brass machine 
screws, 60 per cent. 

Steel Game Traps.—There is an unusually heavy demand 
for steel game traps this year due to the higher price of 
skins. We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Steel traps, 
Victor, No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. 
1%, $2.48 per doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; Newhouse, No. 
0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per doz.; No. 1%, $5.44 
per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz. 

Tacks.—There has been no change in the local price of 
tacks although the mills have made considerable advance 
on all quotations. Local jobbing quotations are: 6-0z 
thumb tacks, 72c. per doz.; 6-oz. steel poultry tacks, in 
5-lb. boxes, 17c. per Ib. 

Tin Plate.—There is no change in the situation on tin 
plate and receipts from the mills are very slow and prices 
are holding steady and strong as last quoted. Sales are 
light. Local jobbing quotations are: I. C. 20 x 28 Taylor’s 
old style, $30.00 per box; I. C. 20 x 28 No. 8 coating, $17.25 
per box; charcoal bright 20 x 28 Ideal I. C., $21.00 per box. 

Weather Strip.—Sales are still fairly good along this 
line although the call is lighter than earlier in the season. 
There is no change in price. Local jobbing quotations are: 
Wood anl felt, %-in and %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; wood 
and felt, 1-in., $2.30 per 1lv0 ft. (or in terms of discount); 
rubber insert weather strip, 75 and 10 per cent; felt insert 
weather strip, 70 and 5 per cent; Bosley’s Clincher, 65 
per cent, also 30 per cent; all rubber, 70 and 5 per cent. 

Wire.—Wire still is very short in this market and bids 
fair to remain this way until the steel situation is cleared 
up in some way. Prices are still as quoted before although 
there is practically no stock to quote from. Occasionally 
a few small shipments are received which do not begin to 
meet the demand. Local jobbing quotations are: Black 
annealed wire, $4.00 per cwt. base; galvanized wire, $4.17 
per cwt. base; painted cattle wire, 80 rod spools, $3.57; 
galvanized cattle wire, $4.12; painted hog wire, 80 rod 
spools, $3.83; galvanized hog wire, $4.40; bale ties, single 
loop, 70 per cent from list. 


Chicago Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
CHICAGO, Dec. 27, 1919. 


HERE is little if any change apparent in the cutlery 

situation. Cutlery of practically all kinds is still so 
scarce that jobbers are able to sell almost anything they 
have in their stocks. According to a local jobber, the de- 
mand has never been so heavy as during the past few 
months. There has been no let-up, and the call has been 
for everything in the cutlery line from pocket knives to 
flat table ware. 

Silver plated table ware has been exceptionally popular 
this season, with the result that the jobbers have been very 
hard pressed to fill their orders. Recent advances in this 
line seem only to have added zest to the buying. 

Razors have been good sellers for more than a year past, 
and still the demand keeps up, due probably to the high 
prices for shaves, and to the fact that so many returned 
soldiers have learned to do their own shaving. Blades for 
the Enders safety razor have advanced 4c. per package, 
and it would not be surprising if other blades of similar 
type follow suit. There are also rumors to the effect that 
all “Dollar” safety razors are soon to advance. It is said 
that the cost of manufacture now makes it practically im- 
possible to turn out a razor to retail for a dollar. 

All cutlery prices are very firm, and there is every reason 
to believe that present high levels will be maintained for 
some time to come. 

Jack Knives.—American two-blade standard gauge pocket 
knives, length 3% in., stag or wood handles, $6.75 per doz., 
f.o.b. Chicago. Above are steel lined and black inside, with 
steel bolsters and no cap. 

Length 3% in., stag or wood handles, $11.50 per doz., 
f.o.b. Chicago. Above are brass lined with nickel silver 
bolsters, caps and shields, and clean inside. 

Length 35 in., stag or wood handles, $17.75 per doz., 
f.o.b. Chicago. Above have two cutting blades and one 
patented punch blade. They are brass lined with nickel 
silver bolsters, caps and shields. 

Length 3% in., stag handles, “Boy Scout” pattern, $19.80 
per doz., f.o.b. Chicago. Above have one cutting blade, one 
patented punch blade, one can opener blade and one com- 
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bination screwdriver and bottle cap opener blade. All prices 
are net. 

Butcher Knives.—Standard Beech handle American made 
butcher knives, “fully guaranteed.” Three brass saw screw 
rivets in handles, 6-in., $4 per doz.; 7-in., $4.65 per doz.; 8-in., 
$5.65 per doz. All prices net f.o.b. Chicago. Standard pat- 
tern kitchen knives, $1 to $2.50 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with rubber handle, 
full hollow ground, %-in., 5-in., %-in., $21 per doz., net, 
f.0.b. Chicago. Three-quarter hollow ground, %-in., %-in., 
%- -in., $18 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. Half hollow ground, 

¥4-in., 5g-in., %4-in., $14 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Safety Resore.—Gillette semitaie’ and vest pocket edition, 
list $60 per doz. 

Auto-strop standard and army edition, list $60 per doz. 
Above takes a discount of 25 per cent, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Extra blades for above, 6’s, 50c..and 12’s, $1, less 
cent discount per package. 

Gem Damaskeene safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per 
doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz., net, f.o.b. 
Chicago; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Gem extra blades, lots of 1 dozen packages, $4.20 per doz. 
packages; 12 dozen packages, $3.84 per doz. packages; 36 
dozen packages, $3.60 per doz. packages. 

Ever Ready safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per doz., net, 
f.o.b. Chicago; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Ever Ready extra blades, standard package, of 6 blades, lots 
of 1 dozen packages, $3.36 per doz. packages; per card of 2 
dozen packages, $6.72 per doz.; lots of 5 cards in one ship- 
ment, $6.24 per card. 

Toilet Clippers.—Khedive, $1.70 per pair, net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; Success No. 1, $2 per pair, and No. 0, $2.10 per pair, 
net, f.o.b. Chicago; Brown & Sharpe, No. 000, list per pair, 
$4, less 25 per cent discount; Brown & Sharpe, No. 00, list 
per pair, $4, less 25 per cent discount; Brown & Sharpe, 
No. 0, list per pair, $4, less 25 per cent discount; Brown & 
Sharpe, No. 1, list per pair, $4, less 25 per cent discount. 

Table Cutlery.—‘‘Gross Goods,” standard makes and pat- 
terns, cocoa, ebony and white bone handles, $12 to $36 per 
gross, net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Nickel Silverware.—Teaspoons, $15 per gross, net, f.o.b. 
Chicago; tablespoons, $30 per gross, net, f.o.b. Chicago; 
medium knives and forks, 6 knives and 6 forks to a set, $4 
per set, net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Silverware.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Rogers 1847 flat ware, teaspoons on a basis of $5.23 
per dozen; tablespoons on a basis of $10.45 per dozen. 

Shears.—Nickel plated straight, trimmers, regular pat- 
terns, 6-in., $11.50 per doz.; 7-in., $12.95 per doz.; 8-in., 
$14.40 per doz.; japanned straight’ trimmers, regular pat- 
tern, 6-in., $10.25 per doz.; 7-in., $11.50 per doz.; 8-in., $12.80 


25 per 


per doz.; barber shears, nickel plated, regular pattern, 7:in., 
$12.95 per doz.; 8-in., $14.40 per doz. All prices net, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


— Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
BosTon, Dec. 27, 1919. 


ANY New England retail hardware dealers were bit- 

terly disappointed in not getting all the cutlery desired 
for the Christmas trade. Most of these dealers learned their 
lesson and have made up their minds they will place new 
orders early, if they already have not. The supply situation 
to-day is no different than it was last week or a month or 
two ago. American manufacturers of the better kind will 
be a long time catching up with back orders and, judging 
from what we hear, it will be a year or more before Ger- 
a becomes a real live factor in the American cutlery 
eld. 

One retail dealer we have talked with recently, in speak- 
ing of the cutlery situation, said that never before in his ex- 
perience has he witnessed conditions as they exist to-day. 
He says it is very hard to get good cutlery, especially scis- 
sors and shears, and that just the minute he gets any in 
stock he sells them. He has ceased worrying about cutlery. 
He reminds us of a storekeeper at Harpswell, Me., we came 
in contact with one summer. This storekeeper would get 
in a consignment of chocolates and that day the summer 
boarders would clean him out. When asked one day when 
he expected the next lot of chocolates in, he said: “Not 
going to be iny more of them chocolates. Jess as soon as I 
git them in stock these pesky summer people buy me out. 
Simply can’t keep ’em in stock, and I’m sick-en-tired trying 
to. I’m done on them chocolates.” 


Hardware Age 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., made a 
record for itself in Boston during Christmas week. Here- 
tofore the company has had a car of goods come to Boston 
almost every day. From Boston the goods were delivered 
locally or shipped to other parts of New England. Because 
of the urgent call from Boston jobbers just prior to Christ- 
mas, the company on Sunday, Dec. 21, at 6 p. m., started a 
large truck with an unusually heavy load consigned to 
Boston from New Britain. The driver and his helper had 
to change the load twice en route owing to railroad bridges, 
but landed the goods in the ) bbing district on Mondav 
noon. The jobbers immediately applied the goods received 
to back orders, and on Monday night local and nearby retail 
hardware dealers were selling them over the counter. It is 
extremely doubtful if merchandise ever before passed 
through the process of reaching the public buyer in as short 
a time in the history of the Boston hardware trade. 

Snips.—Tinners’, No. 12, $1.10 each; No. 10, $1.75; No. 9, 
$1.94; No. 8, $2.19; No. 7, $2.75. Dental snips, No. 0, $10.90 
per doz.; No. 1, $11.90. 

Scissors.—Heinisch & Wiss goods, standard embroidery 
(two sharp points), 3 in., $10 list per doz.; 3% in., $10.40; 
4 in., $10.80. Standard ladies (one round and one sharp 
point), 4 in., $10 list per doz.; 5 in., $11.40; 6 in., $12.80. 
Pocket (two round points), 4 in., $10 list per doz.; 4% in., 
$10.40; 5 in., $10.80. Buttonhole, 4% in., $12.80 per doz. 
Manicure, 3% in., $14.20 per doz. Nail, 3% in., $14.20 list 
per doz. 

Shears.—High grade japanned, 6 in., $9.60 per doz.; 6% 
in., $10.20; 7 in., $10.80; 7% in., $11.40; 8 in., $12; 8% in., 
$12.60; 9 in., $15; 10 in., $18.50; 11 in., $21; 12 in., $22.70; 
13 in., $25.20. Nickel plated, 6 in., $11.20 per doz.; 6% in., 
$12.10; 7 in., $12.90; 7% in., $13.50; § in., $14.20; 8% in., 
$15; 9 in., $17.80. 

Knives.—Butcher, beech handles, standard makes, 6 in., 
$3.85 per doz.; 7 in., $4.40; 8 in., $5.70; 10 in., $8.50; 12 in., 
$12. Ebony handles, standard makes, 6 in., $6.60 per doz.; 
7 in., $7.75; 8 in., $9; 10 in., $12; 12 in., $15. 

Pocket Knives.—Standard two-blade cap, bolster and 
shield, brass lined, desirable sizes, $10 per doz.; less desir- 
able kinds, bolster and shield, $9; steel lines, 3% in., two 
blades, $5.75; less desirable kinds as low as $4. 20. 

Clippers.—F lexible horse clippers, No. 1, $12.75; No. 2, 
$16, list. 

Hair Cutters.—$1.87 each. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette, regular sets, $5; traveling sets, 
$16 to $27, less 25 per cent discount; Auto-Strop, regular 
sets, $5, less 25 per cent discount; Gem, $1 sets, $8.40 in 
dozen and $9 in less than dozen lots; Ever Ready sets, $8.40 
in dozen lots and $9 in less than dozen lots. 


The Chicago Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
CHICAGO, Dec. 27, 1919. 


ALES of paint are better than usual for this season of 

the year, due to the continuance of open weather, which 
is stimulating both outdoor and inside painting. Jobbers 
report a very good volume of business and predict a record 
paint trade in the spring. Permits already issued indicate 
that building operations will be very heavy next season. 

Most of the paint manufacturers have called their sales- 
men off the road until after the first of the year. The 
plants, however, are very busy, as the makers are behind 
with their orders. 

While the outlook for paint sales is decidedly good, there 
is little hope held out of any lower prices during the coming 
season. Linseed oil will probably stay at a high level, dry 
colors show an upward tendency and containers are more 
expensive than they were at this time last year. It is 
hardly to be expected that the price of labor will decrease 
or that general manufacturing conditions will be materially 
lowered. Meanwhile the demand bids fair to be such that 
there will be no surplus of paint on the market. 

The local market on turpentine shows a decline of 4c. 
per gallon since our last report, but this does not accurately 
depict the general situation. The supply arriving in this 
country is small and the Eastern markets are said to be 
bare. There is also a very fair export demand. 

Denatured alcohol has taken another advance of 4c. per 
gallon and the market is holding very steady. In fact, job- 
bers would not be surprised at still further advances. 

Linseed Oil.—Local sales of linseed oil have fallen off 
somewhat during the past week, but the general demand is 
said to be unusually heavy for this season of the year. The 
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January 1, 1920 


conditions surrounding the market are unchanged, and 
prices are the same as last reported. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure lin- 
seed oil, in barrels, 1 to 4 bbl., 1 delivery, raw, $2.09 per 
gal.; boiled, $2.11 per gal. Terms, 30 days net or less 1 per 
cent if paid within 10 days from date of invoice. 

Denatured Alcohol.—The heavy demand for denatured al- 
cohol is keeping up and is reflected in the advance of 4c. 
per gallon this past week. The distillers are said not to be 
anxious for future business even at present prices. The 
market is firm with an upward tendency. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 
tured alcohol, in barrels, 81c. per gal. 

Turpentine.—There is a.very fair export demand for tur- 
pentine, although not so heavy as that of a few weeks ago. 
However, very little turpentine is arriving at Eastern ports, 
and shortages prevail in Atlantic Coast States. Local prices 
have declined 4c. per gallon. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 
pentine, in barrels, $1.84 per gal. 

White Lead.—All lead products are in heavy demand, and 
the producers are far behind with their orders. Up to this 
time, no prices on white lead for next season have been de- 
cided upon, as the manufacturers are waiting to see what 
turn the linseed oil and lead markets will take. Local 
prices have advanced 50c. per 100 lb. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure white 
lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs, $14 each; 50-lb. kegs, $7.25 each; 
25-lb. kegs, $3.70 each; 12%-lb. kegs, $1.95 each. On lots 
of 500 lb. or more, 1 delivery, 10 per cent less. . 

Steel Wool.—The steel wool market is now in a more sat- 
isfactory condition than for several weeks past. The mak- 
ers are getting some supplies of raw material again, al- 
though not sufficient for anything like normal production. 
Prices are still nominal, as supplies are inadequate to the 
demand. 

Shellac.—There is nothing in the way of changes to re- 
port on the shellac market. Prices are generally high and 
firmly held, while the supply available is very limited. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure shel- 


180-degree dena- 


Strictly pure tur- 
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lac, 4-lb. goods, in gallon cans, white, $6 per gal.; orange, 
$5.75 per gal. 

Glue.—The manufacturers of glue are hard pressed to 
keep up with the heavy demand. There is a shortage of 
raw materials used in glue production, with the result that 
glue prices are not only firm but show a decided tendency 
upward. 

Waxes.—There is a very steady demand for waxes of all 
kinds, but particularly for beeswax. Paraffine wax is in 
good demand for export, while Japan wax is almost off the 
market. Prices are firm. 

Prices are as follows: Beeswax, crude light, 44c. per lb.; 
refined light, 47c. per lb.; crude dark, 42c. per lb.; refined 
dark, 45c. per lb. 

Dry Colors.—The dry color market is marked by a steady 
demand and numerous shortages. Blues are particularly 
hard to get at this time. Prices are generally firm, and 
some colors seem almost sure to advance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Bone 
black, 54%c. to 10c. per lb.; drop black, 6c. to 15¢. per lb.; 
lamp black, 15c. to 45c. per lb.; Prussian blue, from 75c. up 
per lb.; chrome yellow, 24c. to 25c. per lb.; English Venetian 
red, in barrels, $2.50 to $5 per ewt.; gilders’ whiting, in 
barrels, $3 per cwt.; New York plaster of paris, in barrels, 
$4 per bbl. 


Boston Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
BosTON, Dee. 27, 1919. 

T= mixed paint business has been quiet during the past 

week, most everybody being more interested in Christ- 
mas than anything else. In a way this condition of affairs 
is fortunate, for it has allowed some of the large local in- 
terests to accumulate moderate supplies. The manufactur- 
ing situation appears to be slowly improving, but the con- 
tinued high cost of raw materials, labor and the inability 
to get raw materials in desired quantities are still important 
factors. The general paint price situation is just as strong, 
if not stronger, than it was last week. 


Paint material prices as quoted in New York January 1, 1920 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils— 


Domestie .... .$8.50@20.00 
Cobalt, Oxide... Ib. 1.60@1.65 
WE coteeee mets ~ 100 Ib. 


Linseed, Raw, Carload Commercial .1.15@1.20 


OD Goats ue ee Rees 1.87@ Gilders ..........--1-20@1.25 
City, five-bbl. lots Ex. Gilders .1.30@1.40 
Q@Md OVE «..-ceeee 1.90@ 

Out-of-town, — five-bbl. 
lots and over..... 1.87 @- Putty, Commercial— 
Boiled, 2c @ gal. advance on 
Raw Commercial, 120 Ib. 

Lard, prime, winter, edible in tubs .. ry Py it) cos 
bbis., per gal...... 2.25@— Pure, tbs woven ADOQ— 
Cotton seed, Crude In 1 lb. to 5 lb. tins. $4.65@$6.00 

F.0D. WEN occ oc 19.00@19.50 
Yellow Summer s rs ie 
Prime, bbl. ...... 21.00@21.50 pirits Turpentine 
Tallow, Acidless, car P gal. 
WOts wee eeeeeeeeees 1.56@— In Machine bbls .1.67@ 
Menhaden 
Northern Crude nominal : i 
Southern f.0.b. Fac- Gum Shellac— en 
COTY .cceeeeecees 9 a@— Di: le 
lis Peet ....... 1.18@1.20 diamond BD oevencs erases nominal 
Yellow Bleached ...1.20@— Fine Orange ........+++> nominal 
White Bleached Medium Orange ......--. nominal 
Winter 1.22°@— A. ©. Garnet... .cccecs 1 65@ 1.70 
Cocoanut Ceylon do- Button ...-.+-seee eee 1.60@1.65 
Domestic, bbl., per lb., 18!) @ | speed ; : ; a : exe 1 soantte 


Cochin Imported, spot... .nominal 7 
Domestic, bbl ....19% @— Vv. 5. © 

Cod, Domestic, Prime. ..nominal 

Newfoundland, in bbl..1.12@1.14 


rembaawwe nominal 


Colors in Oil— 








Corn, Refined, bbl., 100 ®P Ib. 

MA coveuveny d's 23.00 @ 24.00 Black, Lamp .. . 40@45 

Porpoise blubber..... 1.24@— Black. Coach, Japan °8@40 

Olive denatured.......2.50@— Ss er eee 32@36 

Neatsfoot, Prime...... 1.80@— Drop Black . B2a@3e 
Palm, Lagos, spot per Ib. Blue, Chinese .. :1.00@1.10 
" 16% @— Blue, Prussian ....... 1.00@1.10 

Soya Bean, bbl., Ib..... 18@— Blue, Ultramarine 10@50 
French Ochre ‘ -- 18@22% 

Green, Chrome, Pure... TO@T5 

Miscellaneous— Green, Paris ..... .. 60@75 

Indian Red ........ 385@39 

Rarytes : Venetian Red 16@18 


30@322 
28 @30 
28@30 


Sienna, Rurnt 
Umber, Raw 
Umber, Burnt 


White, Foreign 
WP OE ce cccinv ss csne ER 
pure, 


white floated, Chrome Yellow 38@45 
bags ..........30.00@31.00 
OF co in bags : 
ce, ey 00@24.00 White and Red Lead, 


: el 
nominal See 
nominal 


OM scenes 
Chalk, English ...¥ ton 
French ........@ ton 
China. Clay, Imported. 
2 ton 18.00@22.50 ry 


Cents P Ib 
Iead, American White 
Be seceotusnvrvrstanes 9@9% 





In Oil White, less than Blue, Soluble 















i tee - 85@90 
500 Ibs., per 100 lbs Blue, Ultramarine, bbl. 3@ ~ 
$14.00@ Brown, Spanish. high ; i 
500 Ib. up to 2000 Ib., per grades, per ton 24.00@ 
t ‘ on....24.00@— 
100 Ib ...$12.60@ Brown, Spanish, low - 
2000 Ib up to 10.000 Ib rad : $16.00 
£ s ’ ; i 
per 100 Ib $12.20@ Carmine, No, 40, bulk. .5 204 5.50 
10.000 Ib. up to 30,000 Ib., Creer . rdinary. 7@15 
0 : ordinary. T@15 
per 100 Ib...... $11.85@ Green. Chrome. Light.” ra + 
Carload, minimum, 15. tons, Mediu : : W@ 50 
per 100 Ib . -$11.72@ Metallie Paint ? ton : 
Litharge American, powdered Brown 7 20 2g 
! A . 32.00 @3¢ 
Steel Kegs, per 100 Ib , Red — 35 settee 
$14.00@ Ochre, Medium, ? ton 
500 Ib. up to 2000 Ib 30.00@40.00 
$12.60@ American Golden, }® Ib 5@10 
2000 lb. up to 10,000 Ib Foreign, Gold n, @ Ib “5@10 
$12.29@ Freneh "5 ; 
10.000 Ib. up to 30.000 Ib Orange, Mineral Euelish © =o 
per 100 Ib......$11.85@ ™ ro inal 
Carload, minimum, 15 tons French canton 
$11.72@ American « : .131 @14:, 
Red. Indian : . 
, American, @ 100 Ib...14@16 
Red. Tnsean 22@ 30 





Red, Venetian, @ 100 Ib. 2@ 4% 


Rose Pink 


Zine, Dry— 


> ’ 7" Sienna Italian burnt 
Red Seal (French proe » ee ind powdered.....5%@ 6 
9% @ Rurnt Jump .. 4 @ ¢ 
Green SI. (French proc.) Italian Raw pow- ? 
10%@ a ; pie eee 
* White SI. (French proc.) aauntens bine 2 
1%4@— . ! ta ----2%@ 3 
mliaiteestiitien 2 American Burnt and 
America ocess Powders 2% 
5 p. c. lead sulphate. .S4%@S% Tal earn aa, id 1 
4 sor : “seen nae a 
10 p. ¢. lead sulphat 8@s! \merican, per ton.$20.00@ 40.00 
“0 p. c. lead sulphate 8a Italian i 
35 p. c. legd sulphate.7% @ Seven Atha ina are nominal 
French ? 100 Ib—nominal 
English # 100 Ib. .nomina] 
American, @ 100 Ib. No 
Dry Colors— 1.25@— 
American, # 100 Ib. No. 2, 
® Ib : rf 1.00@— 
Black, Carbon Gas....12 @25 Umber, Turkey, Burnt 
Black, Bone powdered. 5% @12 , ane Powdered 5 @ 6% 
Black, Drop ..... wee MAIS Raw and powdered nominal 
Black, Lamp ....... 15 «@ 45 Burnt. American 3%@ 4 
Black. Ivory .. ‘ 16 @30 Raw lumps nominal 
Mineral Blacks, ® ton, _ Raw 3, @,3% 
35.00@45.00 Yellow. Chrome, Pure 24@27 ~ 
Rlue, Celestial 12@25 Oxide Red. Domestic, 
Blue, Chinese . SO@S85 _ copperas in casks.... 12@16 
Blue. Prussian, Domestic. Vermillion, Quick Silver. 
RN@Rh English : 1.490@ 
Blue, Prussian, Foreign. ..nominal Chinese nominal 
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Dry Colors.—There has not been enough doing in dry 
colors to really constitute a market. Prices are reported as 
firm, but unchanged. 

Barrel Lots.—Plaster of paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whit- 
ing (commercial bolted), 2c. per lb.; whiting, gilders’, 2%c. 
per lb.; dry zine (American), 20c. per lb.; lamp black, bulk, 
15c. per lb.; lamp black, in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and 
burnt umber, 9c. and 12c. lb.; raw and burnt sienna, 15c. to 
17c.; Prince’s metallic brown, 3%4c.; yellow ochre, 3%c.; 
Venetian red, 2%4c. per lb. 

Pound Lots.—Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 50c. 1b.; in 
%-lb. packages, 5lc. lb.; 14-lb. packages, 52c. lb.; ultra- 
marine blue, 24c. lb. 

Glue.—Nothing interesting has developed in the glue mar- 
ket since last reports. Everybody has more than enough 
stock on hand to supply wants, but prices manage to hold up 
strongly. 

Glue, ground, 14c. per lb.; plate, 35c. per lb.; clear bonnet, 
37c. per lb. 

Lead.—Local receipts of lead during the past week have 
been comparatively heavy, but the market has by no means 
a normal supply. The strength of the pig lead market is 
sufficient to warrant continued high prices for paint lead 
for some time. In fact, there has been considerable talk 
here of late of a further advance in prices soon after the 
turn of the year. 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 14c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. 
kegs, 18%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13%c.; for 500-lb. lots 
and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and litharge, 
12%-lb. kegs, 14c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13%c.; 100-lb. 
kegs and larger, 13%4c.; ved lead, in oil, 1214-lb. kegs, 14%c.; 
25 and 50-lb. kegs, 144%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 14c. lb. 
Orange mineral, 1214-lb. kegs, 14%c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 
14c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13%c. lb. 

Oils, ete.—Few changes in prices in oils, etc., have been 
recorded of late. At the moment the demand for things is 
quiet, but stocks are comparatively small and there is noth- 
ing which indicates lower prices for some time. 

Castor. oil, $2.30 per gal.; cylinder oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 
50 gal. or more, 25%c. per gal.; kerosene, 50 gal. or more, 
18c. gal.; lard oil, $2 gal.; alcohol, denatured, 78c. gal.; 
wood, $1.50 gal.; linseed, raw, in barrel lots, $2.00 gal.; in 
10-gal. lots, $2.10; in 5-gal. lots, $2.15; in gal. lots, $2.20; 
neat’s-foot, $1.85 gal.; sperm, $2.30 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.; 
floor oils, 50c. gal.; turpentine, $1.75 gal. in barrel lots; in 
10-gal. lots, $1.82; in 5-gal. lots, $1.85; in 1-gal. lots, $1.87. 

Shellac.—Local prices on shellac gums have been ad- 
vanced approximately 10c. per lb. owing to the strength of 
the import market. The latest Calcutta advices indicate 
almost a runaway market there, the chief trouble being un- 
usually small crops and the inability of gatherers to secure 
help. The native Indian is a far better paid man than he 
was before the war, but this fact has failed to encourage 
greater effort on his part. On the contrary, he is inclined 
to do just as little as possible. He works one or two days 
and receives high wages and then takes the rest of the week 
off to celebrate. : 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Orange gums, $1.85 per 
ae gums, $1.75; ordinary grades of white, $1.55 to 

Sundries.—The market for sundries has been quiet and 
featurelesss the past week. Prices are the same as last 
quoted. 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 8c. lb.; commercial putty 
(in drums), 6c.; floor waxes, 45c. per lb.; paraffin wax in 
225-lb. cases, 118-20 melting, 914c.; 123-25 melting, 9%c.; 
128-30 melting, 10%c.; crude wax, 5%c. per lb.; paint re- 
mover, $2.50 list; oxalic acid, 35c. per lb. 

Varnishes.—Because of the further advance in gum prices, 
local paint houses have advanced shellac varnish from 50c. 
to 75c. per gal. 


Twin Cities Paint Market 


OFFICE HARDWARE AGE, 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL, Dec. 30, 1919 
oe trade is practically through for the year. Sales 
have shown a steady diminishing for the past few weeks 
and sales are only for small package goods, brushes and 
goods of this description for refinishin furniture or for 
work on Christmas presents. Prices are holding at about 


the same level with the exception of white lead, which has 
taken another advance. 
Mixed Paint.—Mixed paints are selling very slowly and 


Hardware Age 


only in the smaller sized packages. Prices show no change. 
Local jobbing quotations are: 
$3.60 per gal.; second grade, $2.30 per gal 

White Lead.—White lead is now quoted at %%c. advance 
over previous quotation. Sales are extremely light and 
jobbers and dealers have plenty of stock on hand. -We 
quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White lead, in 100 lb. 
kegs at 14c. per lb., with the usual differentials for size 
of package and quantity. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine is slightly lower in price than 
on previous quotation. Sales are very light. We quote from 
local jobbers’ stocks: $1.75% per gallon in barrel lots. 

Shellac.—Sales are very light with sufficient stock on 
hand to meet any local demand. Price is still as last 
quoted. Local jobbing quotations are: Orange shellac, 
$5.25 per gai.; bleached white shellac, $5.50 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil still remains as last quoted 
with sales at a very low point. Local jobbing quotations 
are: Boiled linseed oil in barrel lots, $2.00 per gal.; raw 
linseed oil in barrei lots, $1.98 per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—Denatur d alcohol remains at the 
last price quoted with sales at a very high point. Cold 


House, first grade paint, » 





sera 


weather has aided materially in running up heavy totals in © 


this line. Local jobbing quotations are: Denatured alcohol 


in barrel lots, 80c. per gal. 


Cleveland Paint Market 


OFFICE HARDWARE AGE, 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 30, 1919. 


HE paint market is generally quiet at present, although 
some retailers are placing orders for spring delivery, 
prices being guaranteed up to date of shipment. Retail 
hardware dealers enjoyed a very heavy volume of business 
in paints, varnishes, oils and painters’ supplies during 1919, 
and the outlook for the new year is very promising, as 


everything points to a very busy year in the building field. © 


Jobbers quote best grades of mixed paints at $4 per gal. 
for colors, and $4.25 for white. . 

Linseed Oil.—There is little activity in the linseed oil mar- 
ket at present and prices are steady, quotations being the 
same as in our last report. 


We quote linseed oil at $2.05 for raw oil and $2.07 for 


boiled oil. 


Turpentine.—Turpentine is moving rather slowly at pres- 


ent. The market is very firm and the price is unchanged. 
¢ Jobbers quote turpentine at $1.87% per gal. 

White Lead.—White lead has again advanced Yc. a lb. 
owing to the advance in the pig lead market, and the price is 
now at the highest point it reached last spring. The mar- 
ket is rather dull. 

Jobbers quote best quality of white lead at 14c. per Ib. 
base in 100 Ib. kegs. 


Boston Notes 


The J. A. Finley Co., Boston, has been granted a Massa- 
chusetts charter to deal in hardware, fixtures, paints, oils, 
etc. Foster J. Finley, 119 Brighton Avenue, Allston, is 
president. The capital is $50,000. 

Thieves recently entered the store of William Westland, 
1555 Hancock Street, Quincy, Mass., hardware dealer, and 
carried away thirty pearl-handled jack knives valued at 
$2.50 each, and seven pairs of skates valued at $8 per pair. 

The Chadwick-Boston Lead Works, Boston, is erecting 
a one-story, 37 x 59 ft. garage at 16-18 Island Street, 
Roxbury. 

The Better Brushes, Inc., Springfield, a corporation with a 
capital of $100,000, has taken out a Massachusetts charter. 
Stanley L. Metcalf, 56 Beverly Road, Hartford, Conn., is 
president. 

The December meeting of the Carpenter-Morton Club, 
Boston, was held last week at Young’s Hotel with 35 mem- 
bers present. William M. Wade, president, appointed George 
C. Morton, A. I. McLaughlin and Joseph N. Baker a com- 
mittee to submit a list of officers for election at the January 
meeting. Z. E. Martin, Chicago, spoke on “The Business 
Outlook for 1920.” 


New Office 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. announces the removal of its 
Des Moines office to more modern quarters at 213 Ninth 
Street on Jan. 2. 
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News_ Notes 


Harry Williams died at Holyoke, Mass., Dec. 14. He was 
engaged in the paper business. Formerly he was engaged 
in the hardware business at Lee, Mass., where he resided for 
some ten years. For a time he was the junior partner in 
the firm of D. P. Williams & Son, and then became the sole 
owner. 

Orrin Roswell Dickey of Lexington, Mass., formerly of 
Jamaica Plain (Boston), died at his home at 15 Highland 
Avenue, Dec. 13, following an illness of about three weeks. 
Mr. Dickey was born at Manchester, N. H., July 10, 1862, 
received his education in the schools of that city and for a 
time followed the machinjst’s trade there. Later he went 
to Boston, and for twenty-three years was connected with 
the E. Howard watch factory. Since then he has been iden- 
tified with the ammunition business, first through the Parker 
Gun Co., Meriden, Conn., and then the E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours Powder Co. At the time of his death he was con- 
nected with the United States Cartridge Co., Lowell, in the 
capacity of traveling representative. He was a member of 
a number of gun clubs and one of the best known shots in 
the country. 

The Phelan Variety Store, Lee, Mass., has been taken over 
by the Winchester Syndicate Stores. John Phelan expects 
to retain an interest and will be employed there. 

On Dee. 15 fire destroyed most of the plant of B. N. Nor- 
ris, Veazie, Me., manufacturer of canoes. Approximately 
$50,000 worth of canvas in stock was destroyed. About 
forty hands were employed. 

The Beacon-Hudson Co. of Boston, with a capital of 
$25,000, has been granted a Massachusetts charter to make 
toys, games and novelties. Allen T. Nye, 1399 Common- 
wealth Avenue, is president. 

A group of Hartford, Conn., men have bought the prop- 
erty of F. I. Brown on South Main Street, Palmer, Mass. 
The new concern, The Fuller Brush Co. of Hartford, will 
manufacture all kinds of brushes there. The building for- 
merly was used in the manufacture of wagons. 

Joseph L. Hayhew of Williamstown, Mass., has invented 
a new chain plier which is being manufactured in Worcester 
and will be offered on the market at an early date. Mr. 
Mayhew is of the firm of Mayhew & Seymour. 

H. Irving Gustin, treasurer of the Stoughton Hardware 
Co., Stoughton, Mass., has been ‘made a director of the 
Finance Corporation of New England, a Massachusetts cor- 
poration. 

The New England Iron and Hardware Association will 
hold its twenty-seventh annual banquet at the Hotel Somer- 
set, Boston, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 13. 

The Dudley Hardware Co., Exchange Street, Providence, 
R. I., has been awarded the contract to supply the hard- 
ware used in the D. M. Watkins Co.’s new $100,000 factory. 

The Lewis Electrical Supply Co., Boston, announces that 
it has entered into an agreement with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. to represent them locally in 
their various resale lines. 

The Ames Plow Co., South Market Street, Boston, which 
was petitioned into bankruptcy Nov. 10, has filed its schedule 
of liabilities and assets with Referee C. K. Darling. The 
liabilities are $279,607 and the assets $140,881. 

The L. & L. Automobile Accessories Corp., Hartford, 
with a capital stock of $25,000, has been granted a Connecti- 
cut charter to manufacture automobile parts and accessories. 

The Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., is 
actively engaged in making large dish washing machines 
such as are used by hotels and restaurants. The company 
has by no means given up the manufacture of small arms 
and adding machines. 


Scientific Selling 


(Continued from page 87) 
signs must say something new. The merchandise itself 
must be refreshed and enlivened by new articles, new 
styles. “Ever new, always changing”—this is a good 
motto for a hardware store. Most hardware stores are 
lifeless and uninteresting. ’Tis sad, but true. 

So much for the store in general. So much for the 
atmosphere. But when it comes to playing a tune on 
the cash register—that’s a different story. 

I have already said that the sale takes place in the 
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mind. There are five distinct steps that lead to a com- 
pleted sale: 


(1) Attract attention. 
(2) Arouse interest. 
(3) Create desire. 

(4) Induce decision. 
(5) Insure satisfaction. 


You will notice that I do not consider the transaction 
closed until the customer is satisfied. These are funda- 
mentals, it is true, but they deserve emphasis. 

There are three elements that enter into the deal be- 
tween a merchant and his customer and they are of equal 
importance, one and inseparable: Advertising, salesman- 
ship, merchandise. 

Anything that attracts attention we call advertising. 
It takes salesmanship to influence a decision. And 
unless the merchandise insures satisfaction the work 
is wasted. 

As for arousing interest and creating desire, the 
more nearly this can be accomplished by advertising, 
rather than salesmanship, the closer is the approach to 
the ideal selling condition. The aim of advertising is 
to reduce the selling expense. 


Power of Concentration 


OING back now to the influence of mental sugges- 
tion. 

The customer’s mind cannot comprehend your entire 
store in a few moments. Unless you are successful in 
concentrating his attention on just a few things, he 
will go out of the store with no recollection of it except 
a confused blur. You must make some few items stand 
out so prominently that they will command recognition. 

By all means confine your windows to just a few 
things. Introduce the suggestion of associated articles. 
But don’t load the windows with a sample of everything 
you have in the store. 

This is equally true of counters and shelves. If your 
merchandise is all flat on the counter or in the show 
cases, no one is going to notice it. Raise some of it, 
here and there—pile it high, or hang it on a T-stand. 
Make it stand up and say “Welcome.” Put a selling 
sign on it. Make it tell a story. 

If you are making a special display in the window, 
repeat it with equal force in,the department. If you 
are trying to feature some one item for a limited time, 
make duplicate displays in different parts of the store. 

There are few originators in the world. It is natural 
to imitate because it’s easier. Curiosity, too, is another 
peculiarity of human nature. : 

If you don’t believe this watch a crowd gather. A 
crowd attracts a crowd. People like to do what other 
people do. Put out some special attractions on your 
bargain tables, get a crowd started and you'll have a 
small riot. This is also an argument for making stocky 
displays. Impress people with the great quantity you 
have. Let each customer imagine that he is the only 
one that isn’t buying that article. Make him feel that 
he’s missing something good if he doesn’t buy it. 

Now, to summarize: 


Concentrate. 

Appeal to the senses. 

Repeat, repeat, REPEAT. 

Variety is the spice of life. 

Let a few things predominate. 

If in doubt—study children. 

Appeal to all the senses possible. 

A crowd is but a collection of individuals. 
Five separate steps lead to a completed sale. 














A Hardware Character and How He Was Introduced—How the Store Paper 
Was Carried to the Newspaper—Notes and Comments on Seasonable Publicity 


By Burt J. PARIs 


No. 1 (8 cols. 


= time to time we receive inquiries regarding the 
use of a character in retail hardware advertising. 
We have published a number of ads containing charac- 
ters and we are glad to present this week a new one just 
introduced by the Blakey-Clark Hardware Company of 
Ennis, Texas. 

C. B. Knighten, of the firm, writes us that he pur- 
chased.the electro of the boy to be used in connection 
with his advertising, and had him on hand for several 
days waiting to hit upon some scheme to “introduce” 
him to the public. 

Just about the time when Mr. Knighten was wonder- 
ing if he would ever be able to drag the boy in the 
newspapers in a bang-up way, he noticed a campaign 
starting on Sunday school work in the town. 

Forthwith the boy was dragged off the shelf and 


2 5-0.) 





Say, Folks!as 


I heen appointed a committee 0” one to invite all o' you METH- 
our SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS down to our church house 
Weilnesdny at 7:80 p.m. (that night). 

We're goln' to ndly GOT. LOGETHER MEET 


veag 
IN’ fo as ge ryt our st 5 “ep u she 10L, 

You K we're tryt g ur town to 
get THE-VE pour ati NDAY-SCHOOL-GOIN'-HABIT An’ it's 
a mighty good habit, too. 





re LOVAL to YOUR METHODIST SUN- 
hat will be there 
Wednesday night. 


‘Coarse [know YOU ¢ 
DAY SC HOOJ—but Just to prove to the crowd w 
thet VOU are interested, YOU jast come on down 

There will be a big hunch 0° real SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK- 
ERS there. 


I’m Goin’ To Look For YOU. 














1—Introducing “Tim” of the Blakey-Clark Co. 


hustled down to the newspaper office with the piece of 
copy reproduced herewith as Exhibit No. 1. If you 


read this ad you’ll notice that it is “blind’—that is, the 
name of the advertiser does not appear. 


Well, folks, the boy got in the swim in fine shape, for 
he was talking Sunday school in four different ads, all 
built on the general plan of this one as regards copy and 
display, and all incognito! 

Naturally this series aroused no little interest, as 
the town was agog with the Sunday school campaign. 





HOWDY, FOLKS! 


Say, My Name’s TIM! 


watch everybody say, “I know him", “he's 2 METMODISS.* 


—Yes, That Ie Me. You know : Mjocasg all the way down here 

20 town tu go to wor © BLAKEY-CLARK HAKD- 
ne lectiaea here an’ found the 
mtest, T just shed my coat and 
alt T could, 










y day in the week lookin’ after 
tet on, funtags Fi be in the 
¢ all loyal Methodists ought to be. 





a 

lay School, wher 

—YOU KNOW, FOLKS—Yoa con help me a whole lots in me 
work by readin’ one als in the newspaper. You'll always find 
omethng worth while, 

—COME ON DOWN AN’ LET'S GET ACQUAINTED, WE MIGHT 


AKEY-CLAR | ita TIM 
ya WARE rant That IsMe_ || 


2—In which “Tim” 

















reveals himself and his job 


And can you imagine the surprise created by ad No. 5, 

which let the cat out of the bag and introduced the. 
Sunday school kid as “Tim,” the Blakey-Clark hardware 
boy. Tim was put across in fine style, and from now 
on when he is seen in a Blakey-Clark ad he’ll mean some- 

thing to the readers who followed his fortunes as a 

Sunday school lad. 

In answer to Mr. Knighten’s query as em the adver- 
tising value of Tim’s campaign, we say it’s great—a 
scoop, we’d call it, and it only goes to prove the oppor- 
tunities for local interest publicity abounding in every 
town. What Mr. Knighten really did was to run a 
“teaser” campaign, with the “teaser” idea hooked up 
to local interest rather than merely a clever idea. 

There is no question that a character is valuable in 
advertising, and the Blakey-Clark Co. has got a good 
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THE JUNIOR SANDPAPER 





PUBLISHED BY BLANNING’S RARDWARE STORE 





CHEATS AND BEATS 

We have heard several times late- 
ly that several of the farmers who 
come to town are givirg short 
weight and messure in fvodstuffs, 
more especially in butter end pota- 
toes. Farmers who mukc a practice 
of such cheating should be reported 
to the department at Harrisburg. If 
reported to us we wil! notify the 
proper Officials. [t must be stopped, 

Tom Edwards, who is going to 
have the finest candy store in town, 
had us fix up and paint his spouting 
for him. Is yours prepared for the 
winter? 








Did you pay your dollar to bea 
member of the Red Cross? or are 
you one of those tight wads who 
said the Red Cross did not need 
money now the waris over? Here’s 
hoping you are the first one to need 
their attention in peace times so 
you wi!! recogaize the value of the 
“ministering angels,’* 








P. H. Meehan. our efficient chief 
of police, found the stove pipe in the 
4ose House in poor condition, We 
soon relieved his mind of fire dun- 
ger by nutting the pipe in first-class 
condition, 


The finest and strorgest— fie 
shoyel we ever bad for 2ic Ask te 
see one. 


Success always means downright 
hard work. 


BOOST OUR TOWN 


It was Paul in the Bible who said: 
“IT am myself a citizen of no mean 
city ’’ As we have ‘‘no mean town’ 
ourselyes, how it lowers our opiafon 
of certain ‘‘prominent’ people who 
“‘knock’’ the town and people when- 
ever they get achance. Why, we 
have in our townh 

The best water in the county. 

A real health resort to live in. 

Not several ‘‘classes’’ of citizens, 
but all neighborly to each other. 

Clean, healthy factories to work 
= 

Good bosses at the collieries and 
the prettiest girls of any town its 
size in the world. 

Then why not boost—be ashamed 
to knock. 





We fixed Lebo’s row of houses 
with new spigots lust week, These 
houses are now ready for freezing 
weather. The drinking fountains of 
the s¢hool alse received our atten- 
{ tion. 














ee aterm tenn eas hlineeiemitiedndiaiieladaina nnn eee 
8—A store paper run in a newspaper 


one, and, moreover, one which has been launched in a 
way the public will remember for some time to come. 


“Tim” Is Introduced 
No. 2 (8 cols. x 5 in.). 


HIS is the fifth ad of the Blakey-Clark series and the 
one which links up “Tim” with the store, the four 
preceding ads being “blind.” 


“Junior” Newspaper Edition of Store Paper 
No. 3 (2 cols. x 6 in.). 
HERE’S a little history behind this interesting ad 
from the Blanning Hardware Company of Williams- 
town, Pa. The firm formerly published a store paper 
called The Sandpaper, but discontinued it temporarily 
because of labor shortage. : 

Not wishing to forego the benefit of the cumulative 
effect of the store paper by allowing it to disappear 
entirely, the firm hit upon the idea of publishing it in 
smaller scope in the local paper, and here is reproduced 
one of the late insertions that you may see exactly how 
a store paper may be grafted on a newspaper, after a 
fashion. 

Of course, many of the pulling features of the store 
paper are lost in placing it in the newspaper in abbre- 
viated size, but, nevertheless, the Blanning adman re- 
ports that “considerable advertising value” has been 
received from the idea. 

This idea has been tried in trade papers and in gen- 
eral magazines, but it has not found its way into news- 
papers to any extent, hence purely as novel means of 
advertising it possesses a definite value that should 
recommend it to the hardware man seeking after change 
in his publicity. 

We think the “Junior” neatly arranged and the items 
well selected, although it seems to us in the writing of 
one or two a somewhat acrid brand of verbiage is made 
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use of, especially on the Red Cross item. We heartily 
agree with the sentiments expressed, but it must be 
borne in mind that in advertising copy one must be 
careful, regardless of how strongly one may wish to 
express his disapproval of things as they are. More- 
over, it is almost impossible through criticism to pene- 
trate the hide of such peanut-brained scapegoats as are 
represented by those who did not contribute to the Red 
Cross for this reason or that. The only satisfaction 
left to us is the fact that such bipeds really get little 
out of life by reason of their own mental attitude, and 
that they are more to be pitied than censored. They are 
beneath notice, both by the public in general and adver- 
tising men in particular. Boost the Red Cross every 
time, but leave non-contributors to their own miserable 
fate. 
A Unique and Sensible Xmas Gift 

No. 4 (3 cols. « 7 in.) 


HIS ad was sent us by the Lansing Hardware Com- 
pany of Scranton, Pa. The Lansing adman wants 
to know what we think of it. 

Many people do not realize that ordinary camera 
snapshots may be sometimes enlarged with striking 
effect, and, therefore, this ad presents a somewhat novel 
and certainly a unique gift suggestion. The heading 
tells the story at a glance and tells it clearly, too. A 
distinct reference is made to snapshots and not ordinary 
photographs. 

The sales suggestion is given definite direction by the 
quoting of sizes and prices. There is little left for the 
reader to do but bring along his photos. 

The secondary appeal of the ad is devoted to cutlery 
and the text used shows the reader that the Lansing 
store is headquarters for all kinds of cutlery. Not con- 
tent with two leading suggestions, the adman fills up 
the corners of the ad with attractive lists of items fur- 
ther broadening the scope and therefore the appeal of 
the ad. 

As regards layout, the ad is very well handled, and it 


4—Here is an all-year-’round gift suggestion 





APractical Christmas Gift : 


An Enlargement of Your Favorite Snapshot 






framed mekes as pleasing 






\ good picture properly enlarged and artisticall 
a ( tinas gift as could be asked for 





eo" ou 





he quality of our enlarging is unsurpassed—ve pr schve 1 that 
We know we can please the most fastidious both in workmanship and prices 
reed 






6x10-In. 50¢ 10x12-In. 90c 


if negatives to be enlarged for Christmas 


5x7-In. 45¢ 


It is none too early to leave y 












Select Cutlery Now! 


ta rv of shears aman without ar 


ld with- 














Then why not give cutlery this Christmas? If you d 
this a “Merry Christmas the whole year through.” 

Without question we have the most complete assortment of shears, «i 

s, manicure and scissor scts, tables pocketkr 

But we urge your early selectior 
C s 
Kodaks Giilette Razors 

Brownies 


Auto Strop Razors 
Carrying Casce Boi Bets 
Manicure Sete 


oo 
Albums 

Printing Outfite Carving Sete 
Trisede ardware (o. 9 32=" 


o 140-142 Washington Ave. 


(Continued on next page) 
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is a Christmas announcement which will bring business. 

One particular point to which we would direct atten- 
tion is the use of a uniform style of display type. 

The idea of using enlarged snapshots as gifts is an 
excellent one, far too excellent to be confined to the 
holiday season. Just stow this idea away for use during 
1920, Mr. Hardware Man, for the intimate pictures of 
family life as revealed by the snapshot make gifts that 
in their own particular way surpass all others. Play up 
the idea. Spring and summer are generally productive 
of more “snaps” than the cold months, so the idea will 
work fine all year ’round. 


First-Class Toyworld Announcement 
No. 5 (3 cols. x 10 in.) 


b igoe ad sent us by Sprecher & Ganss is deserving of 
much praise. Both illustration and copy leave little 
to be desired in the way of improvements. 

Mention of a souvenir gives the ad further pulling 
power, but the fact that old Santa is on the job and 


5—Santa makes his début at Sprecher & Ganss’ 
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As a ir : Wy ars 
GRAND OPENING 
OF TOYLAND 


A ROYAI, RECEPTION TO DEAR OLD 
SANTA CLAUS. 


Dear Old Santa Claus has again mate his home at the Big Toy 
Store of Sprecher and Ganss’, 25 East King Street, where he is 
occupying the entire first floor with the Largest and Most Up- 
To-Date Line of American Made Toys, ever shown in Lancaster 
City. He will also hold a Public Reception on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 29th, From 2 o’Clock P. M., to 9 o’Clock P. M., when and 
where he will be pleased to meet all the little children of Lan- 
caster County. 














EVERYBODY WELCOME ——_ 
Free Distribution of Souvenirs. Santa Claus’ Home at 


SPRECHER & GANSS 
25 East King Street 





This was a good Christmas Ad. 


ready to greet the kids is about enough to bring in the 
crowds. 

It seems to us that the selling of toys is as enjoyable 
as it is profitable, for who can watch the stream of 
youngsters with wide-open eyes and not forget himself, 
his troubles and the whole world for a time and journey 
back over the years into the wonderful realm of child- 
hood, and those days when imagination and not reality 
ruled. 


Hardware Age 


Al Treat a Jobber Now 


ROM toupe to shoe strings Al Treat is a hardware man. 

His home port is in Chicago and his stamping ground 
trails through Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri and a bit of Nebraska and Kansas. 


The buyers know him and the boys boost his stock. “You 
know me, Al,” said with a smile has prefixed most of the 
signatures on the dotted line of Treat’s order book for years. 


Al’s dad was a hardware man, and his hardware store was 
first his son’s playground, and later his hall of education. 
The call of the road, however, weaned young Treat from the 
local atmosphere of broken lots, and he began selling case 
lots for Knapp & Spaulding, now Knapp & Spencer, Sioux 
City, Iowa. After three years with these well-known whole- 
salers, Al coupled up with the Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
(Chicago branch) for another three-year run. 

Then he became associated with the Chicago Spring Butt 
Co. and for the past twelve years has ably represented this 
concern. 


On Jan. 1, Al opens up for Treat. His office is 1100 Lake 
Street Building, Chicago. He will represent several manu- 
facturers of hardware and some selected makers of auto- 
mobile accessories. He needs one or two additional accounts 
to round out his line. We’re betting he will get them and 
make good. 


Foreign Council Plans 


ANNOUNCEMENTS are being sent out by Secretary O. 
K. Davis of the National Foreign Council that the an- 
nual convention will be held from May 12 to 15 this year at 
San Francisco, Cal. The convention will be attended by 
many foreign manufacturers, as well as those from the 
United States, and it is planned to extensively go into a 
closer trade relation between this country and all others of 
the world. The Foreign Trade Council is made up of many 
prominent manufacturers and shippers of this country, with 
headquarters in New York City. 


Recent Deaths 


A. S. Grove, age 78 years, died recently at his home in Re- 
public, Mo. He had been a resident of Republic for the past 
forty years, most of which was engaged in the hardware 
business. He was a Civil War veteran, and is survived by 
a widow and three sons. 

Frank D. Smith, for many years a resident of Hampton, 
Iowa, died in Minneapolis, Minn., recently, in his seventieth 
year. 

George P. Wetherill died recently. He was born in Ver- 

, milion, Ohio, and had conducted a hardware business in Car- 
roll, Iowa, for over thirty-five years. Some years ago he 
moved to Spokane, Wash., where he since resided. 


W. J. Schell, a pioneer hardware merchant of Iowa City, 
Iowa, died recently. 

Lovis J. Mueller, Sr.. president of the L. J. Mueller Fur- 
nace Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died at his home in that city re- 
cently in his eighty-second year. He was born in New York 
City in 1837. After leaving school he learned the tinners’ 
trade. He moved to Milwaukee in 1855 and engaged in busi- 
ness. Later on the business was enlarged to include the 
manufacture of warm air heaters. He is survived by a 
widow and four sons, Paul, Arthur, Louis, Jr., and G. C. 
Mueller. 

Walter Harlan, Jr., son of Walter Harlan of Atlanta, Ga., 
died at the home of his parents recently. Mr. Harlan for 
several years was a resident of Little Rock, Ark., and secre- 
tary of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association of Arkan- 
sas. 

John D. Lamb, aged 58, of Walla Walla, Wash., died at his 
home there, following an illness of several months. Mr. 
Lamb was born in 1861. 


Charles Huber, a former hardware merchant of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, died recently from pneumonia in his seventy-third 
year. He is survived by a widow and daughter. 

S. J. Lafferty, aged 73, of the firm of S. J. Lafferty & 
Sons, Springfield, Ohio, died recently, following a brief ill- 
ness. He was born in 1846 and had been in the hardware 


business since 1870. 
Reading matter continues on page 110 
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McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh. WESTERN OFFICE, Stare-Lake Bidy, , Chicago 
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Activity in every Building 
swings on HINGES 


; oe . MGIGENNEY 
eat: > soa Hinges and Butts 


EXPORT KEPRESEN TATION 








This striking advertisement 
appears in the January 10th 
issues of T he Saturday Even- 
ing Post and The Literary 
Digest. In these two pow- 
erful publications it carries 
a message from McKinney 
Dealers tomore than 3,000,- 
000 wide-awake readers 
and prospective customers. 





In and out! Open and shutadlogr after For more than 50 years the McKinney ‘ 
. h 
, door responds to your dest And Manufacturing Company has produced At the same time other full 
hinges make doors possible. hinges andebutts which swing effectively, page advertisements are ap- 
” 6 the time ps ape ay unnoticed, unassisted —without 4 squeak. pearing in Architectural and 
til you retire—Uoors, doors, wg @ aS me : ; 
continually serve you. The home, the b ice ely eek asian hase og te Builders magazines. ; All 
pu the poe at. the sabi. buildings — SA ME td. becre Grate’ ants: Gnv cabinet these advertisements willbe 
J ai! fe. Gynce Aor Cen ne Sours door to the huge industrial gate and followed monthly by others 
a oy And hinges make doors possible: *,  cathedfal portal—there is a McKinney —all planned to make it 
product of proper beauty and design to fit. P 
enehase eae, times, cach ou- | Prof s easier for our dealers to sell 
ui scidusly bring hinges ir ay - , . , 
iw noticed and forgotten thev serve the A mM Se Schengen ge any Peeee Ie 6 
» for which they ip created. ee : it grows big in its unfailing usefulne ess*year big advertising campai gn 
fi They demand flo attention. No repairs. aftes veer Seg Sep that the name “Mc Kinney” for YOU. Back it up to the 
+ Blending into the heeds of everyday life, ® mped “on the hinges or butts you last word! 
m ,. McKinney hinges,and butts dow their , ‘buyq Then have settled the hinge 
4 " ™ work quietly yet thoroughly. What better Yanan for lite. The hinge is vital. Ir 
~ atest eS fow quality ? MP deserve#¥Pour attention. 














Good News! 


For fifty years the name McKinney has 
been known to the trade. Now a huge 
advertising campaign is telling millions the 
story of McKinney hinges and their allied 
products. You, as a dealer, can profit by 
this advertising. Talk McKinney! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh. 


McKinney Products have set a standard in 
the past. McKinney Advertising will im- 
press this fact on your customers. Be sure 
you are recognized as local Headquarters 
for McKinney Products. Let your cus- 
tomers know you carry the McKinney line. 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation. 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 


hardware, furniture 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 














Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


New Bath Room Heater 


A new and attractive bathroom 
heater has been recently placed on the 
market by the Ironton Stove and 
Manufacturing Co. of Ironton, Ohio, 
known as the Ironton No. 27. The 
body of this heater is constructed of 
planished hammered iron. It is 
equipped with the regular Ironton 
Bunsen Burner, and the flame is im- 
pinged against a series of baffle plates 
arranged zig-zag, and covered with 
asbestos fibre, which extracts every 
unit of heat from the gas, and insures 
clean and odorless combustion. 





Ironton Heater 


By reason of the arrangement of 
the baffle plates, the heat is held with- 
in the stove until the entire body be- 
comes thoroughly heated, which gives 
the heater the quality of a radiator. 
The heat is discharged through the 
flat top which also offers a good place 
for heating water. 

This heater is also provided with a 
combination hose cock, which can be 
used on either side of the stove. Two 
lighting holes are provided, one on 
either side, which makes the stove 
easily lighted. It has double lock 
seams, and the body is bolted to a cast 


iron base and top which makes it very 
rigid. 

The size of the body is 5 x 8% x 19 
inches. The extreme size is 84% x 12 x 
22 inches. It is finished in nickel 
plate and mission black. 


Hygrade C-4 White Lamp 


There has always been a difference 
of opinion among eye specialists and 
illuminating engineers about the type 
C electric bulb, especially about its 
effects on the human eye, some au- 
thorities contending that its glare 
caused fatigue and eye strain. 

As a result of this controversy 
many attempts have been made by 
manufacturers in the lamp industry 
to develop a lamp that would give a 
bright but soft light. 





Hygrade C-4 White Lamp 


One of the results of these attempts 
is represented in a product of the Hy- 
grade Lamp Co., Salem, Mass., known 
as the Hygrade C-4 white lamp. The 
glass ef this lamp is of an milky 
white texture which collects all the 
light from the filament and diffuses 
it through every particle of the glass 
in a way that produces a soft radi- 
ence entirely eliminating the glare. 

The tipless feature of this lamp 
should not be ignored. Tip breaking 
constitutes perhaps the greatest per- 
centage of lamp breakage. By doing 
away with the projecting tip the 
danger of breakage is considerably 
reduced. A lamp of this kind, per- 
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haps, marks another step in the evo- 
lution of the electric light bulb. 


Prestoy Doll’s Chair 


A unique and practical chair has 
recently been placed on the market by 
The Presteel Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
of Bridgeport, Conn.. which will prob- 
ably appeal to every little girl that 
loves dolls. It embodies a multitudi- 
nous variety of combinations that will 
engage the attention of almost any 
child. It can be adjusted to six dif- 
ferent positions—as a high chair, as 
a reclining chair, as a swing, as a bed, 
a desk or a table. Changing from one 
position to another requires only the 
movement of a lever, which can be 
locked in position to afford security. 


























Prestoy Doll’s Chair 


It is constructed entirely of steel to 
prevent breakage. It will not scratch 
the floors or mar the furniture as the 
bottoms of the legs are fitted with 
round rubber caps. 

It is painted in pink and blue or in 
special colors to order. In height it is 
twenty-four inches. It is furnished 
in two styles, simplex and de luxe, the 
former weighing 5% pounds and the 
latter 6% pounds, it being slightly 
more elaborate in detail. 
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YOU CAN’T EXPECT 
RICHARDS-WILCOX SERVICE 
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‘* Ever Last ’’ Retread 


The time to retread tires, as every 
wise man’s son should know, is before 
the fabric has become weakened, as 
the fabric is the strength of the tire. 
The “Ever Last” retread, manufac- 
tured by the Ever Last Tread Co., 
Inc., 128 East New York Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is a comparatively 
new product in this line of auto ac- 
cessories. This tread is made to go 
clear around a tire from bead to bead. 
The rubber protects the fabric of the 
tire, and is of the same thickness as 
the tread of a new tire. Further- 
more, it contains two layers of fabric, 
which reinforces the tire all the way 
around making a 7-ply instead of a 
5-ply tire. 





“Ever Last” Retread 


In adjusting this Ever Last Re- 
tread it is not sewed on but is put 
on with four layers of vulcanizing 
cement, after all of the rubber has 
been removed from the casing. It 
thus becomes an integral part of the 
casing, and is guaranteed by the 
manufacturers to stay on, not to 
overheat and to deliver 3,500 miles 
of service. All the work of retread- 
ing is done at the factory, tires being 
called for and delivered and transpor- 
tation being paid for on out of town 
eustomers. 


Swivel Valve Tire Pump 


The E. M. Gant Manufacturing Co. 
of Ethridge, Tenn., has_ recently 


placed on the market a swivel valve 
tire pump of guaranteed durability. 
The barrel is of heavy, seamless tub- 
ing, smoothly finished. The piston 
rod is of highly tempered steel, three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. The 
leather pump washer is specially oil 
treated, which permits the pump to be 
used after long idleness without im- 
paired efficiency. 






THE 
EMG fk, 
SWIVEL VALVE PUMP} 
HOLDS 
AIR i 








Swivel Valve Pump 


The special feature of this pump is 
that the piston head being on the 
swivel moves straight from top to 
bottom regardless of any turning 
movement of the handle in making 
the stroke, thereby eliminating any 
side wear on the piston head packing 
or leather cup. The small valve in 
the piston rod allows the air to equa- 
lize on the back stroke. 

The rubber tubing is reinforced 
with fabric. The cylinder is one and 
a quarter inches, with full 16 gage 
steel tubing. A folding foot rest is 
attached to the pump. 





Universal Battery Clips 


R. S. Mueller & Co., 423-425 High 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has placed 
on the market the Universal Battery 
Clips designed for use as a quick and 
ready means of connecting storage 
batteries for charging. These clips 
enable lighting and starter batteries 
to be charged without removing them 
from the car. The method is very 
simple, as it is only necessary to fit 
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the connecting cords with the Univer- 
sal clips and snap them over the bat- 
tery terminals. It is not necessary 
to stop to clean the battery terminals 
as the teeth of the clip bites through 
the corrosion and make a good con- 
tact. 





Universal Battery Clip 


To charge batteries in a series it is 
only necessary to provide a number 
of pieces of flexible cord or cable of 
suitable size and length and equip 
with clips at each end. These jump- 
ers are used to connect the batteries 
by snapping the clips over the lugs. 

The clips can be obtained in either 
steel or copper. They are lead-plated 
to resist acid fumes. The model 
shown in the illustration is copper, 
lead coated and is rated to carry 100 
amperes all day without getting un- 
duly hot. It is therefore suitable for 
the so-called battery discharge test 
where there is a flow of possibly 200 
amperes for a short time. 


Superfix Rubber Repair 


The Superfix Rubber Co. of Elyria, 
Ohio, is the manufacturer of the 
“Superfix” rubber repair which it 


_claims will mend any sort of rubber 


product eliminating the use of heat, 
tools, acids or skilled labor. And it 
is further claimed that friction, heat 
or cold will not materially affect it or 
reduce it’s efficiency. 

This product is claimed to be espe- 
cially efficacious for tires that have 
contracted glass-cuts, rim-cuts, holes, 
sand blisters and similar troubles. 
Water, sand, glass and other destruc- 
tive agents, get into these cuts and 
holes and with irresistible force are 
pounded through the thread and 
breaker strip to the carcass. Then 
comes the ruination of the fabric, re- 
sulting in blow-outs, punctures and 
other tire troubles. 
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Spark Plugs g 


GIANT TYPE 


Replacing the lock nut and upper gasket commonly used, a flexible assembly is 
achieved in HERCULES construction through the use of a SPECIAL SPRING 
GLAND which is held in place by an outer housing and all rigid contact between 
porcelain and metal parts is eliminated. 


This construction not only holds the plug compression tight and maintains perfect 
alignment, but the sliding spring action of the gland absorbs shock or strain and Note the Spring 
heat expansion, which is the cause of the majority of porcelain breakage. Gland Construction 


FURNISHED IN ALL STANDARD AND SPECIAL SIZES 





- = 2 


% STAND. 





% 8. A. EB. % EXTEN. S 
(A. L. A. M.) Be Will give maximum Highly recommended FORD SPECIAL 
— nena For cars requiring efficiency and service for old model Fords % inch long body. 
or ‘a ac, al- . and Overland and all The long sbell above 
mere, Hudson, Mar deep penetration, such for such cars as the wae coaule: bette ‘aa tagaae atiaienten 
mon, Maxwell, Pack- as Buick, Olds, Inter- Studebaker, Ford, pleasure and commer- the need for socket 
ard, Paige and others, state, Dodge, etc. Overland and Regal. cial. wrench. 


“STRICTLY A QUALITY PRODUCT” 





i US METRIC 
TRACTOR % EXths tov . . Standard for practt- PORCELAIN 
% inch pipe thread A especial type with % S. A. E. LONG cally all foreign cars, Porcelain assembled, 
Tractor Special, made long body above and A special type for use also old model of for all regular and ex- 
extreme oversize for below threads for such in cars with sleeve Am plex, Packard, tension type plugs. 
use in high-powered cars as the Oakland, valve or deep port Pierce, Simplex and Indicate style of plug 
tractor motors. Oldsmobile, etc. motors. White 4-cylinder. when ordering. 


Eclipse Manufacturing Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 




















Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


DoTHAN, ALA.—The Spann-Marchman Hardware Company has 
been organized here, to do both a wholesale and retail business 
in the following, on which catalogs are requested: 3elting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware and silverware. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The Tullis-Gamble Hardware Company 
has taken over the storehouse at 34 Commerce Street, adjoining 
its store building, which will house a complete stock of farm im- 
plements and machinery. The concern conducts both a wholesale 
and retail business. 

_ ARBUCKLE, CaL.—Johnson & Co. have disposed of their stock to 
De Bolt & Corbin. 

Otis, CoLt.—-Robert D. Miller has succeeded Thomas P. Rehder. 

CLERMONT, Iowa.—J. N. Nelson is purchaser of the hardware 
store of W. J. Kohler. 

OSKALOOSA, Iowa.—K. C. Roberts has purchased the interest 
of H. N. White in the Redman & Porter Hardware Company. 

MAYETTA, KAN.—Smith & Fafer are now located in their new 
building. 

OxForD, Kan.—Ira Abildgaard has built a new modern store 
building. His stock consists of a line of automobile accessories, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, diary supplies, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
iron beds, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Moore & Hadley, 
discontinued business. Cameron 
chasers. 

Comstock PARK, Micn.—J. A. Childs has disposed of his stock 
to Morris Bros., who request catalogs on a general line of hard- 
ware. 

HOWELL, Micu.—The Rubert Crandall & Cotter Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to deal 
in bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glass, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 


38 Brattle Street, 
& Knowles are the new 


have 
pur- 


hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 


furnishings, linoleum, lubricating 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. Catalogs requested. 

LANSING, Micu.—Chris Manz has sold his hardware 
located at 117 East Franklin Avenue, to the Neller 
Company. ° 

REED City, Micu.—The firm of Hemund & Gingrich has been 
dissolved. Frederick Hemund, one of the partners, has purchased 
the business, and requests catalogs on automobile supplies. 

Hawick, MINN.—The Peterson Hardware Company has bought 
the stock of M. P. Loberg. The new owner requests catalogs on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing. 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle. 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, home barbers’ 
supplies, lubricating oiis, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines. 

IVANHOR, 


oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 


business, 
Hardware 


MInN.—A. G. Nelson has sold his 
Larson. The new owner will take possession about 

Gary, MINN.—Stenson and Albertson have 
harness and implement business. 

STEWART, MInNN.—Proehl & Lewin have purchased 
Cc. R. Donaldson. 

3URLINGTON JUNCTION, Mo.—G. L. 
Corken & Yaple, are now located in 
Catalogs requested on automobile 
housefurnishings, ete. 

SABETHA, Kan.—The Log Chain Store Company requests cata- 
logs. 

MouNTAIN Grove, Mo.—Joseph A. Walker 
in the Gambill Hardware Company to his 
name will remain unchanged. 

FREMONT, Nev.—J. H. A. Thomas has retired from the 
& Courtright Hardware Company. The Courtright 
Company is the new firm name. 

GILEAD, NEB Ayers & Son have sold their implement 
to C. I. Darr. Catalogs requested on the following lines: Auto- 
mobile accessories, belting and packing, buggy whips, cream sep- 
arators, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, gasoline 
engines, harness, heavy farm implements, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

CENTRAL Square, N. Y.—The Central Hardware Company, Inc., 
has purchased the stock and fixtures of the Murry Bigsby Hard- 
ware Company. D. A. Penoyer is manager. 

CHESTER, N. Y.—Charles W. Huhne, 
commenced business here, carrying 
belting and packing, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, fishing tackle, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps and shelf hardware. 

RuHAMB, N. D.—C. E. Berquist 
ment business here. 

ALVA, OkKLA.—The Eutsler & Bradford Hardware Company, 
successor to Matthews & Matthews, request catalogs on a general 
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Jr., 16 Adee Street, 


automobile accessories, 


& Son have bought the imple- 


line of hardware. A stock of hammocks, linoleum, silverware 
and refrigerators have been added. 

Jones, OKLA.—The Jones Mercantile Company now owns the 
Boggs hardware store, and requests catalogs on a line of shelf 
hardware. 

NowatTa, OxLa.—Simpson Bros. request catalogs on automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleums, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, silverware, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 

EAGLE Burts, 8. D.—The building, stock and fixtures of Larson 
& Jacobson have*been sold to Robert and Harry Kinnig, who 
will continue the business under the name of Kinnig & Son. 

KIRKLAND, WAsH.—The Kirkland Hardware Company requests 
catalogs on bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heating stoves, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
silverware, tin shop and washing machines. 

BayYarD, W. Va.—The Bayard Hardware & Furniture Company 
has been incorporated to deal in automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separa- 
tors, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture depart- 
ment, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, ,kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. The capital 
stock is $10,000, and J. P. Scott, D. E. Cuppett, H. FE. Parrill and 
J. A. Kimble are the incorporators. Catalogs requested. 

ANTIGO, WIS.—The Guenthner, Hayner & Schoblasky Company 
are erecting a new modern fireproof building on Superior Street, 
which will be ready for occupancy about January 15, 1920, with a 
stock of the following, on which catalogs are requested: Auto- 
mobile accessories, builders’ hardware, cream separators, gasoline 
engines, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, sporting goods 
and wagons and buggies. 

MAYVILLE, WIS.—The A. Thielke Hardware Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. Almond, Katherine 
and Laura Thielke are the incorporators. . 

Oconto, Wis.—J. S. Millen has purchased a new store building 
at 909 Main Street, into which he will move his stock. 

MITCHELL, S. D.—A. Stachlo has purchased an interest in the 
Peterson Hardware Company. 

ORANGE, TeEX.—The East Texas Hardware Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. 

BLANCHARDVILLE, WIs.—The Leonard Hardware Company, pur- 
chaser of the Kittleson Hardware Company stock, requests cat- 
alogs on automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
‘dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines, 

HARTLAND, WIs.—L. E. Walsh has opened a store here, carry- 
ing a complete line of implements, on which catalogs are requested. 

EL Paso, TEX.—The Hardaway Hardware Company has been 
incorporated by G. W. Hardaway, Robert L, Holliday and J. M. 
Pollard. The capital stock is $5,000. 

CORTLAND, NEB.—The Drewes Iron & Hardware Company re- 
quest catalogs on baseball goods, belting and packing, cream 
separators, cutlery, electrical household specialties, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. 

VIAN, OKLA.—Huggins Bros. have taken over the stock of the 
Vian Hardware Company. 

DAVis, S. D.—U. R. Iwerks has been succeeded by J. Hoberg 
and M. A. Jencks. 

WESSINGTON SPRINGS, S. D.—The Wessington Springs Hardware 
& Implement Company has sold its stock to W. H. Rohweder and 
James Carson. The firm name will remain unchanged. 

YOAKUM, TEX.—Edwards Gilbert Company has been succeeded 
by Edwards Cartarsphen Company, which requests catalogs on 
automobile accessories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, crock- 
ery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, furnaces, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines, 
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